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The Sculptured Stones of Eastern Scotland. 


ECENTLY there have 
been submitted for con- 
sideration two readings 
| of the meanings of the 


upon the numerous an- 
cient memorial stones 
i}}) found in eastern and low- 
J) land Scotland, identified 
iy as the Picts’ land men- 
tioned by Bede. The first 
of these is that given by 
Mr. Stuart in the sump- 
tuously illustrated volume 
he has recently published 
under the anspices of 
the Spalding Club. The 
second emanates from a 
northern philologist, Mr. 
Ralph Carr, in the form 
of a pamphlet, recently 
issued, and was first given 
by him to an archzological circle 
at St. Andrew’s, in the present 
year. The two interpretations are 
quite of a different character ; but 





we must give a few particulars 

about the stones on which the symbols occur. 
The sculptured stones to which we refer must 
not be confounded with the rocks in situ and 


unhewn stones, bearing the concentric circular 


before we proceed to record them, 


same spirit as men of the Middle Ages indicated 
the trade or occupation of deceased friends on 
their grave covers. It is not, however, with 
Mr. Stuart’s interpretation of the meaning 
and use of the symbols that we are about to 
concern ourselves, except so far as to show in a 
few words the view that he has taken of them. 
His laboriously got up volume places ail the 
stones under the eye in a group, and therefore 
has done real service towards an accurate con- 
ception of their signification. It is, indeed, the 
facility thus given to scholars that has placed it 
in Mr. Carr’s power to give his new reading. 
We may here state that this gentleman is an 
| Anglo-Saxon student of considerable experience, 
and that his knowledge of this department of 
| literature has led him to believe that some of 





| Stones are in Saxon words. It was the inscribed 
| stone at Newton Insch, in Aberdeenshire, that 
| first made this apparent to him, and the next 
|stone he examined, that of St. Vigeans, con- 
| firmed his conviction. The first mentioned ex- 
| hibits, he considers, just such peculiarities of 
orthography as enable him to assert that the 
|work is Scoto-Saxon, as distinguished from 
| Anglo-Saxon. In his hands this “ wail-cry” 
from those who have preceded us says,— 

“To ila (or Mille), 

(or Aitta or Aitte), 
(his or her) grand-daughters, 

on stone wrought 

a ntation ;— 
(namely ) this Gaelic wail-cry.” 
The threnody, or chant of sorrow, thus indi- 
| cated, is believed to be what is inscribed in a 
chain of writing in ogham, which, beginning 
below the Saxon inscription, rans up the whole 
length of the margin of the stone on one side. 
|The writing on the St. Vigeans stone, as read 
by Mr. Carr, merely tells us that it is a family 
monument, impictured or embellished to the 
memory of an honoured kith-man or relative. 
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The first sealptured stones that Mr. Carr reads 
by the light of this discovery are the richly- 
carved slabs which were exhumed in the cathe- 
dral-yard at St. Andrew's a few years ago, and 
may probably have once occupied a conspicuous 
position within the cathedral. On one of these 
slabs are delineated three figures, by common 
acceptation believed to be the Israelitieh king 
David represented in three stages of his his- 
tory; but by Mr. Carr concluded, also, to mar- 
cate another David, namely, the first king of 
Scotland of that name. Between the three pic- 
tures of this monarch there is a stiff and stilted 
| representation of a wolf destroying a foal, stand- 
| ing onits back, and crushing it down on its nose 
|and knees. The outline of this extraordinary 
attitude forms the letter Q or D, corroborating 


} 





curious symbols engraved |the hitherto undeciphered inscriptions on the | the supposition that David is the person sought 


|to be honoured. The other slab is divided into 
|four quadrangular panels arranged around a 
| central boss. These panels are full of figures 
| of cats or monkeys, locked in one another’s arms, 
or otherwise, nondescript embryos of eels, all of 
which our author believes to be merely instru- 
mental in forming elaborately ornate characters. 
He makes out these letters to form the word 
KIUNG,—a semi-Saxon rendering of the Saxon 
| cyning—king. The interpretation scems to sug- 
gest that these remains belonged to a cenotaphic 
monument, raised with all the magnificence, 
cunning, and skill then available in the cathe- 
dral church to the memory of the great Scottish 
sovereign who was one of the most munificent 
patrons that the early Church could boast. 

The next stone read by the aid of these views 
is that now reposing at Abbotsford, which was 
found at Woodray, in the parish of Aberlemno, 
in Forfarshire. Here we have again six groups 
of animated creatures placed in strained atti- 
tudes, as though with the intentiou of forming 
fantastical letters by the aid of their outlines. 
There is also upon the slab a cross, upon the de- 
faced surface of which is to be made out the cha- 





What he considered the indisputably Saxon 
authorship of these stones brought them into 
his department of scholarship, and induced him 





racteristic wickerwork ornamentation. A broad 


'margin of the same ornament runs across the 


markings, with central dots, first observed in| to examine the others minutely, which, as we | summit of the stone and down each side. The 


Northumberland, and since found in the high- 
land district of Scotland, and in Ireland and 
Wales. In the land of the Picts, that is to 
say, in that portion of the eastern coast, or low- 
land, of Scotiand, that lies north of the Forth, 
there are found a large number of sculptured 
pillar-stones, on which are sometimes incised, 
and sometimes carved in relief, a set of symbols 
not found elsewhere ; accompanied, however, we 
must add, in some instances, by a few others 
that have been found in various parts of the 
world. Some of these stones are much richer 
than others, being carved with the elaborate 
interweavings of lines with which the initial 
letters in Saxon MSS. are ingeniously depicted, 
which leads to the inference that they belong to 
a more advanced age than that which contented 
itself with the mere incision of a symbol. This 
class contains, moreover, certain representations 
of figures and transactions that it is believed 
were the work of men endeavouring to indicate 
particular passages in Scripture. These, there- 
fore are assigned tothe Christian era; but whether 


| have said, Mr. Stuart’s book renders an easy 
|task. The result of his scrutiny is, that he 
| attributes to the Scoto-Saxon Church and clergy 


a system of symbolism, some traces of which | 


/are handed down to us on the pillar-stones in 


| question. Not to make the undertaking too un- | 


| tangible or abstruse, he first studied the most 
| highly finished and, probably, least ancient of 


tne monoliths, and, guided by the clues he ob- 


| tained from them, has managed, he considers, to 
| unravel much of the mystery of more ancient 
jones. The first item of explanation thus sug- 


| gested appears to have been that some of the’ 


‘richest ornamentation is no more nor less than 
‘alphabetical letters fancifully and flowingly 
‘wrought into patterns, only requiring, in fine, a 
little colour to make their presence seen at a 
glance, which colour, it is deemed possible, they 
may" have been decorated with when first set up. 


| In two or three instances these characters follow | 


| each other and form a word, which, according to 
| Mr. Carr, is also in the same Scoto-Saxon speech. 


Thus, in the fine battle-cross at Aberlemno, once | 


‘ objects, are on the reverse. 


| first letter Mr. Carr deciphers as 8B: it is 
|formed by two serpents knotted together. A 
‘rampant dragon swallowing a boy is so posed as 
' to suggest the letter E. Two long-bodied dog-like 
‘creatures, locked together in combat form the 
vowel A. In a hind or giraffe Mr. Carr sees the 
converse outlines of the letter H. Another dog- 
fight may be read C or G; and a dog or griffin 
carrying another animal in its month, represents 
the letter N with a sign of elision. BEAHCN, 
is thus made out, a word met with on Saxon 
, tombstones, and signifying monument. 

A similar picturing of letters has been made 
‘out on another stone found in the burying- 
ground of an old church at Aldbar, near Aber- 
lemno. A cross is depicted on one side, having 
two accessory figures; and the supposed letters, 
formed of fantastic groups of animals and other 
Two female figures, 
seated on asettle first ocenr. Below them is the 
figure of a man, playing with an animal, in such 
a posture as to suggest to Mr. Carr the letter H. 
A staff or club is read I; and is, perhaps, hints 


the symbols marked upon the ruder, and attributed to the Danes, but now repudiated by | our ingenious anthor, an intimation to the be- 


evidently, earlier stones, are Christian or Pagan, |the leading Scandinavian antiquaries of the holder of the double ch 
‘as stef in Saxon means also a letter. 


is an open question. Elephants, with upturned 


trunks, like those on the sides of the caves in | an elaborately ornamental monogram, which Mr. | Saxon W, which is nearly 
Pray ye. The second | suggested as the rendering of one of those 


that the! instruments. So far we have H I W, the Saxon 


Fife ; serpents, with a Z or N like mark crossing 
their folds; birds, fishes, animals’ heads; an 


ornament something like a double eye-glass; a | Scoto-Saxons wrote aleo with ciphers, as, indeed, term for “ne : 
triangle with a central dot in it; an angle com-| ancient Scottish historians affirm they did;| retain for our bees in the word hive. 


bined with another figure, which is called a cres- 


cent, and a square figure, something like an altar, | , 
are among the signs; and besides these, there And the third conclusion he is nearly sure of is, | 
are delineations of mirrors, and combs, which | that the other marks not falling under either of 


‘these heads must be studied as Christian mono- plied to bees even now in Scotland. Bee-scep, or 


have, however, been found elsewhere. Mr. Stuart 
Considers them all to be personal distinctions, or 
tribal badges, and that they were placed on the 
memorial stone of departed persons in much the 


| present day, there occur the letters G B D in 
| Carr reads GEBED, or, 
|conclusion at which he arrives is, 


| that is to say, used the same sort of word paint- 


‘ing that when practised by us we 


' grams belonging to a peculiar school of eccle- 
siastics,—the school, in fine, that had for its 


| field the land of the Picts. 


call a rebus. | 


| 





aracter of the inscription, 
The 
harp-shaped, is next 


a family or household, which we still 
Besides 
this, the epigraph contains the figure of a sheep, 
scep, with which Mr. Carr completes the word 
HIWSC BHP, family circle, or relationship. 
Scep, like hive, we may here remark, is a word ap- 


simply scep, is bee-hut. If this interpretation be 
accepted, it must be confessed that the Scoto- 
Saxon stone-cuiters were as clever at riddles and 
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rebuses as many of our contemporaries. At the 
bottom of all this stand two wolves, one behind 
the other, so stiffly as only to suggest to Mr. 
Carr the idea of plurality, or rather not wolf but 
wulfes in the genitive or possessive singalar. 
This device is used, our author doubts not, to 
indicate the ending of one of the many Saxon 


He took the N simply for the Saxon 8, and the 
double circle for “ that form of the omega where 
it is composed of two omicrons,” the whole 
denoting “the syllable SO, which [he adds], I 
conceived might be the initial one of Soter, 
Saviour.” : i 
In another example of what is clearly just still 


names terminating in wulf. a form of the N symbol also, on an altar-like 
On the grand cross at Aberlemno, once /| object, he suggests its resemblance 
regarded as Danish, because tradition handed | Saxon capital H, which had its transverse 
down a belief that it was erected to commemo- | much sloped as almost to resemble a Roman 
rate the death of a Danish leader and the| If the letter be H, as is perhaps the most likely 
discomfiture of his host, there are, again, as Mr. | [he adds, not we], it stands in all like 
Carr states, Saxon words to be made ont, | Hostia, the host... “ If instead of H the 
disguised in a similarly far-fetched and elaborate | letter be read S, then it would stand for Sacra- 
manner. In the monogram in the middle of the} mentum.” There is not much, we fear, to 
cross he untwined the letters G B D as the con-/|expected from this style of interpretation. 
sonants of the Saxon word G E B E D, pray ye; | Nevertheless, there is no little ingenuity in some 
and below them are the representations of two of Mr. Carr’s guesses and explanations. 
seals or sea-calves, which Mr. Carr takes to bea At the close of his paper he says,— 
sort of pun upon the word soul, as seal was | “Such of the sculptured stones as merely mark the 
pronounced in nearly the same manner, sawl; graves of private persons or families are assuredly the 


ially because another clue is given enduring evidence of friendly international mingling. 
“ne eo arn 7 fe t (soles ?) as tips bed the | They are Picto-Saxon and Scoto-Saxon tombstones, show- 
in the shape of human feet (soles! P ing how the Saxons came and settled and intermarried 


tails of the seals. Their duality, as — case Of with the Picts, but left Saxon records over their dead.” 
i revious ; 

caneing ptt cae eithanens wee g Thus,| The common tradition of Scotland itself con- 
with the monogram of Jesus at the head of the | nects these sculptured stones with the times of 
stone, Mr. Carr reads,— ‘ {the Danes, though, as works of the native in- 
“To Jesu habitants, not of those invaders, whose defeat 

‘ es o. | certain of them were said to commemorate. This, 

for the souls.’” | as related by old Boece, appears to Mr. Carr, in 

f respect of chronology at least, no small approxi- 
‘mation to the truth. He has the support of 
| Buchanan; and Boece tells us, in “The New 





We give one more example of this section o 
Mr. Carr’s interpretations. At Largo _—— 
there is a sculptured monolith which has a human , “se 
figure on it looking up at a cross carved above | Manneris and auld of Scottis,” that 
its head, and two of the metagraphic seals, which | « In all their secret besiness they usit not to write with 
have been deciphered as indicating the word soul age — pe — — —. — 
in plurality, not necessar ily two departed persons | sie on thal cptiashie end enpannadigtion above thair sepul- 
only. On the other side, there are three men on  turis schew; noch-the-less this crafty maner of writing, be 
horseback. The figure placed in the most im- | quhat slenth I can not say, is perist, and yet thay have 
portant position has a swan represented behind | fertaine ee theme, quilitis wat some 
him, and a mystic knot in front of him. “ Was | : 
the name of this stately leader Sweyn Canute?” | As an archeologist Mr. Carr holds by this 
asks our author. “Canute was written Knut, | old school, and with its worthies is content, he 
Cnut, that is Knot; and swan might stand for | says, to wait till the tide turn. 

Sweyn, though a different word.” 

In his attempt to interpret the apparently still 
more mysteriousand ancient diagrams or symbols 
with which he next proceeds to deal, Mr. Carr 
does not seem to us to make out so feasible a , r 
case as he ingeniously does with the probably EARLY ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN. 
less ancient ones. As he retreats into what| In commencing a series of lectures in my 
he himself regards as the more ancient, he| capacity as the official occupant of this pro- 
admittedly gets “ beyond his depth ;” and | fessorial chair,* I feel in some degree shackled 
explanations which he gave at St. Andrew’s he| by the circumstance that, though the office is 
now renounces, and explanations which now | new to me, its duties (so far as the lectures go) 
appeer clear to him he could not at all see when | are not so: inasmuch as, during the latter years 
he read his paper there. The N or Z symbolespe- | of the tenure of this office by the venerated 
cially is the pons asinorum where the break-down | Professor Cockerell, I was, in conjunction with 
occurs. This symbol, according to Mr. Carr, is| Mr. Smirke, called upon to occupy the place 
the Saxon §, or sigel, which “ meant primarily a| from which ill health and infirmity compelled 
small ornamental sign or device of distinction, | him to be absent ; and at a later time I have 
such as an ornamented brooch or clasp, a collar,| done the same for my immediate predecessor, 
or armlet ;” and accordingly it is often combined | Mr. Smirke, when circumstances interfered, for 
with another form which is usually called “the | one season, with his lectures. I have, conse- 
spectacle ornament,” but which Mr. Carr regards | quently, already given seven lectures from this 
as a circlet for the arm “ laid out flat ;” but is it | chair without being its rightful occupant ; and, 
not rather odd that a circlet should be spread out | now that I commence officially, I find the 
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| My reason for this is, that we have of late 
been directing our attention too exclusively to 
foreign buildings, greatly to the neglect of our 
own,—so much go, that many of our architec. 
tural students seem to be as little acquainted 
with the Mediawval works of their own country 
as if they were brought up in Italy or France. 

I hold the study of the contemporary buildings 





to “the| of neighbouring countries, especially those of 
line so | France, to be essential to the due understanding 
N.| of our own, and of the style as a whole; but 


this affords no excuse for the neglect of English 


lihood for | architecture, to which, beyond all question, we 


'are bound, as English architects, to direct our 
| primary attention, and which will repay our 


i 


be | study by a series of special beauties of its own, 


which have of late years been almost wholly 
overlooked. ; 

In reviewing the changes in the architecture 
of our own country, it may be wholesome to 
begin early—to “look at the rock whence we 
were hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence 
we were digged.” A retrospect such as this 
gives rise to some curious reflections. At one 
time we feel perplexed by the depth of antiquity 
into which we are directing our view, and at 
another with the very reverse of this. When we 
go beyond the Norman Conquest,—beyond the 
destructive ravages of the Danes,—through the 
half-mythic times of the Heptarchy and the 
heroic age of the Pagan Saxons; and, again, 
beyond the destraction of the Roman arts; 
through the mystic and hazy age which inter- 
vened between the withdrawal of the Roman 
and the conquest by the Saxon; again, through 
the four centuries of Roman domination into the 
unknown abyss of prehistoric Britain, what a 
vast lapse of time does it represent! Yet the 
earliest period we thus reach is, nevertheless, 
some four centuries subsequent to the close of 
the Old Testament history and the period of 
Pericles and Phidias, and perhaps fifteen cen- 
turies subsequent to many of the great monu- 
ments of Egypt! 

Archaic art seems to have the power of 
reproducing itself ; and even the ages of heroic 
and barbaric myth may re-occur after periods in 
which society and civilization may appear to 
have worn themselves out by over-refinement ; 
and thus, when we attempt to trace out the 
early Christian architectural arts of the nations 
of Northern Europe, we find ourselves as mach 
in the mist of antiquity as if we were prying 
into that which preceded the Pyramids or the 
earliest palace of Nimroud, though we are in 
reality examining works subsequent to the time 
when the empire of Rome fell to pieces from 
sheer old age. ; 

In taking an enlarged view of Mediaval 
architecture, we must view it in two distinct 
but at the same time united aspects: we must 
view it as the architecture indigenous to the 
modern as distinguished from the ancient 
civilization; but we must also view it as having 
been developed upon an antique nucleus. 

There are also two other separate, though 
united, views which we ought to take of it. We 
should view it, on the one hand, as the work of 





| 


men elaborating, as from the beginning, a new 





flat to show that it is a circlet ? The whole was novelty of anything I might have had to say in| system of art on the mere reminiscences of an 


intended, he considers, to signify a seal, and for 
the meaning of that he refers us to the book of 
Revelations, chapter vii., and other Scriptural 
passages in respect to those “ that were sealed.” 


a great degree worn off by anticipation. I have| old and defunct system,—absolutely defanct as 
consequently been puzzled whether to in| relates to the northern races,—but we should 
afresh or to go on from the point I had veashed. | view it also as, all the while, aided by the yet 
The former would, perhaps, be the most correct | living art of the Eastern Empire and by the 








Had Mr. Carr’s knowledge of the N symbol 
been a little more extensive, he never could have 
rested content with such an interpretation as this. 
Was it likely that the pre-Christian N symbol 
on the Carthagenian tablet which was brought 
under the notice of the Society of Antiquaries 
by Mr. Godwin, and engraved in the Archwologia, 
was a Saxon alphabetical letter, or had any such 
signification as Seal? Was it likely that the 
pre-Christian N symbol of ancient Persia, 
brought under notice in the Builder, of 6th June, 
1863, by Mr. Dove, was Saxon, or had any re- 
lation to “ the sealed” of the Revelations? Is it 
even likely that the multitude of N symbols, cut 
in all their varied forms, and amidst a host of 
others, upon various foreign as well as British 
churches, as masons’ marks, adduced by Mr. 
Godwin in the Archwologia and elsewhere, were 
all (if any of them were) the Saxon 8? Some 
far more universal, and far more recondite, 
original meaning must be given to this remark- 
able symbol. ° 
_ Inthe paper read at St. Andrew’s, Mr. Carr’s 
interpretation of the “broken sceptre” and 
“4 spectacle ornament,” as the Scottish archwo- 
logists commonly call the N symbol and the 
double and united circles, was quite different. 





course ; but, after long uncertainty, I feel it to be | smouldering embers of that of Rome itself. 


too artificial to sever what I said out of office 


In some districts there may have been 4 


from what I have to say in office, and I have| tradition remaining of some old method of 
determined to link my future lectures on to those | building which had prevailed among the Pagan, 


which have preceded them. I shall also for 
the present limit myself to Medizval archi- 
tecture es the subject on which I have been 
engaged. 

In my previous lectures, I have given an out- 
line of the development of Pointed architecture 
from the preceding round-arched style, and 
followed on with some practical suggestions as 
to the study of these phases of architecture. In 
this, I have treated equally of foreign and 
English buildings, or have, perhaps, dwelt more 
at length on the former, and have carefully traced 
the connexion of English with French archi- 
tecture as they grew up, side by side, from the 
common germ, each to its glorious perfection. 

I purpose now to fall back upon the commence- 
ment of this series of developments, and, while 
I go more in detail into the varied features of 
the architecture of these periods, to limit myself, 
during the present session at least, very much to 
its English productions. 


* At the Royal Academy, January 23, 





Celtic, or Teutonic tribes; but the germ may 


| generally be said to have been Roman or Byzan- 


tine,—founded on reminiscences, and aided, 
from time to time, by direct communication. _ 

The two great divisions of Medimval archi- 
tecture are, firstly, that which preceded, and 
secondly, that which followed the great tran- 
sition of the latter half of the twelfth century. 
The whole may be viewed as the one great 
development of arcuated construction into a 
style of art, and its two great divisions are the 
round-arched and the pointed-arched styles. 

It is my purpose during the present session to 
limit myself very much to the former; but 
viewing it, not only in its own bearings, but also 
as the precursor of the latter. Though I in- 
tend to choose my illustrations almost wholly 
from buildings in our own country, it would be 
taking very narrow view of our subject if we 
were to consider the t round-arched style 
otherwise than as a whole, and our own portion 
of it other than as a branch of that mighty 





bifurcated tree whose boughs, whether growing 
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from its eastern or its western stem, spread | My main object at the present time is to trace 


themselves over the whole civilised world. 

It has been well remarked by Mr. Freeman, 
in his “ History of Architecture,” that the ancient 
Roman manner of building was essentially an 
arcuated style, though its true character was 
artificially overlaid by the features belonging to 
the purely trabeated style of Greece; and that 
the whole course of change through which it, in 
after ages, passed, may be described as the 


the history, and investigate the character of 
those branches of this great round-arched style 
which have developed themselves in our own 
country: and my purpose in the foregoing re- 
marks has been to lead you to view our own 
architecture, not as an essentially separate style, 
but as a part of that which pervaded Christian 
Europe, and extended till the Mahomedan inva- 
sion, far both into Asia and Africa, which was 


though but then become adepts in architecture 
themselves, should disdainfally reconstruct nearly 
all the churches and greater edifices of their 
predecessors in that new manner of building in 
which they had been so recently instructed, and 
for the carrying out of which their conquest had 
supplied them with such ample means. 

It would be a curious and interesting inves- 
tigation to trace out the history of what may be 
| styled the Primitive Romanesque architecture of 





gradual throwing off the trabeated overlayings | the nucleus even of the Mahomedan styles, and | Northern Europe ; or, in other words, to examine 
and the perfecting into an architectural style its | which in Sicily (as in the Holy Land and in | into the style of building which prevailed during 
vital germ,—the arcuated system. Spain), again met and coalesced with its infidel | the long interval between the overthrow of the 
This process was carried on equally in the | offshoot, and produced by this reunion the noble Roman power in the fifth century and the final 
East as in the West, though under circum- | architecture of Palermo, and other cities of Nor- establishment of that family of nations which 
stances accidentally differing. The two great | man Sicily. for the last eight or nine centuries has been the 
metropolises of the Christian Roman empire,, Among all the races of northern Europe, who embodied representative of Europe. 
commencing with the same architecture, gra- | were either conquered by Rome, or aided in the The thousandth year of our era seems as if it 
dually changed it into two distinct branches, | overthrow of her empire, I do not know that any | were the beginning of a new state of things: as 
though clearly belonging to the same great has left a vestige of what may be viewed as in- if what succeeded it were in the open daylight, 
trunk. In both the changes or developments | dicating, in any intelligible manner, the exist- while the six preceding centuries could only be 
took for their starting-point the architecture, | ence among them of a distinctive style of archi- viewed by the glimmer of twilight. This is 
not of Greece, but of Rome. In the West, they | tecture. Stonehenge and the cromlechs can especially the case as regards our own art. 
continue to follow the natural suggestions of | hardly be viewed as exceptions; and, when the How little do we know of the architecture of 
that style, influenced deeply by the changed Angles and Saxons invaded Britain, they found, Western Europe, north of the Alps, during that 
religion, and subsequently curbed and held|so far as we know, no architecture but the long interval! Only here and there a building 
down, first by the removal of the seat of govern- | Roman, nor brought with them any of their equally obscure in character and date,—a dull 
ment to Covstantinople, and then by the con- own; while, to make matters worse, they seem ray of light only just sufficing to render the 
tinuous waves of the northern invaders who | to have devoted themselves to the destruction of darkness visible. No doubt a careful investiga- 
gradually brought down to a very low ebb the what they found. | tion would increase the number of known ex- 
civilization and arts of the Western empire. What was the character of their buildings amples on the Continent. At present they are 





In the East, the influence of the Christian 
worship was at least equally deep; while the 
presence of the imperial court and government 
offered greater advantages to development, and 
the accidental preference for domed construction 
gradually gave a wholly new tone to the general 
character of the architecture, while the proximity | 


while they continued Pagan, we have no means 
|the Church of St. Jean at Poictiers; that of 


of judging. We have proofs that timber was 
their most customary material, though it would 
be unreasonable to suppose that they were un- 
able to build in stone. It is likely enough that 
their houses were generally of wood, but such 
was the case throughout the Middle Ages, and 


but few, such as the Basse-couvre at Beauvais ; 


Quenqueville in Normandy; the church at 
Lorsch, on the Rhine, and the older parts of St. 
Pantaleon at Cologne; all of which possess a 
character so distinct from that which prevails 
among the buildings of succeeding times as 


of ancient Greek remains had a very strong in- continues to be go to this day, where timber is quite to sever from all which followed the archi- 
fluence on the ornamentation. }abundant. Many of the churches afterwards tecture of these primitive ages,— this gulf 
Different, however, as is the general aspect of | were of the same material ; but such also has at which divides the ancient from the modern 
a Byzantine and Romanesque building,—espe- | all periods been the case when dictated by local | world. Our business, however, at present, is 
cially when the former assumes its crowning | circumstances, and is still frequent in our not with the Continent, but with the sister 
feature, the dome,—it cannot be denied that they colonies, so that it is insufficient to disprove the islands of Britain. ; : 
are, nevertheless, the same style in two phases ; contemporary use of stone. The circumstances of the various portions of 
and that there is no snch contradiction between | There is curious parallelism in this respect | the British isles differed in those early times so 
them as to forbid their amalgamation to any between the buildings of ancient Greece, of much that it is difficult to view them at all 
extent. In proof of this, we have the not incon- | Etruria, and of England. In Greece we find systematically. South Britain, early overspread 
gruous character of the Crusaders’ buildings in clear proofs of the architectural style having with Roman art, civilized and Christianized while 
the East, in which the dome was not forbidden; been founded on timber construction, though the Scotland and Ireland were yet barbarous and 
the similarity to Romanesque of such of the | Cyclopean walls, &c., of the primeval cities Pagan, became again, in its turn, both Pagan 
Byzantine buildings as do not happen to have | (whether the works of the same or a different and barbarous when Ireland and Scotland had 
domes; the introduction into France of the | race) forbid the thought that the use of stone received the light of Christianity and civili- 
domed architecture by a colony of Greeks; the | was ever unknown. In Etruria we find no less zation. — ; 
admission of much that is Bzyantine into the | gigantic walls, though we learn from Vitravius| Early in the fifth century these blessings were 
Romanesque buildings of Germany ; and finally, | that timber entered largely even into the con- conveyed to Ireland from then Christian Britain, 
the very extensive use of purely Byzantine struction of their temples, and suggested the and in the next century South Britain was sunk 
foliage and other forms of ornamentation into | peculiarities of the Tuscan order. If, then, in in almost impenetrable darkness, and was sub- 
the buildings of Western Europe in the twelfth | Saxon England we find the words “ to build” to sequently beholden to Ireland and the Irish race 
century. This last-named ciscumstance I have be derived from timber ;—if we learn from early dwelling in Scotland, from the one side, and to 
dwelt upon at length in one of my former lec- | writers that the majority of their buildings were missionaries from Rome from the other, for re- 
tures, and I shall, no doubt, have frequent of wood; and if we find in their stone buildings kindling the extinguished lamp of religion and 
occasions again to allude to it. The fact is, that | indications of their imitating the construction of knowledge. ; ‘ 
the ornamentation of the later examples of the timber framing, we need no more conclude that Of all the churches which must have existed 
Romanesque style is for the most part rather | our forefathers were ignorant of stone building, in what is now England when inhabited by the 
Byzantine than Roman in its origin: even the | where it was needfal, than that the early Greeks old Britons, I am not sure that we possess 8 
acanthus-leaves in the capitals and cornices | or Etrurians used timber from ignorance of the ‘single relic; nor is there any certainty that even 
more resembling those of the monument of Lysi- | use of stone. in Wales or Cornwall, where they were compara- 
crates than those of any Roman building ; while} They were colonists, though conquerors. They tively undisturbed, the case is much — 
the surface-ornaments—so profusely used—are | were, no doubt, but very partially civilized ; and, More curious still is the scarcity of early : - 
often traceable to the patterns of the various settling down as strangers in a country from ings in Scotland; though I shall be able to : = 
manufactures of the East, so largely imported which they had driven out the old inhabitants, you that some exceptions exist. Bede spea — 
into Western Europe. and whose towns they had in great measure timber building as the Mos Scotorwm,” an of 
Mauch light has recently been thrown upon | destroyed, they were likely (as colonists do in | stone building as “ Mos re a ——, 
the Byzantine style, especially in respect of its our own day) to make the largest use of the which may account for this deart = ° ~— oO 
secular produetions, through the discovery by | material most ready to their hand, and to defer high antiquity. However = A ny hte 
the Count de Vogiié of a vast number of rained | to more settled times the use of a more perma- to look mainly to Ireland for relics of the early 


i tains towards |modes of building among the British races ; 
pe ah Pay a —— and here we happily find much to gratify our 


curiosity. is 

It was early in the fifth century that Patricius, 
or St. Patrick (who describes himself as at once 
a Briton and a Roman), went from the northern 


Syria, which have remained almost untouched 
(except by time and earthquakes) just as they 
were deserted in the seventh century on the 
approach of the first Mahomedan invaders. 
These remarkable remains give us the connect- 
ing link between Classic and Medieval art, 
though greatly influenced by the traditional 
mode of building belonging to Syria. It is a 
subject which would need a separate lecture to 
deal with it as it deserves, and I only mention it 
here for the sake of saying that the carved orna- 
mentation of these remarkable buildings is Greek 
in its feeling, and not Roman, and that it is 
evidently allied to that imported at a much 
later period into Western Europe; and which 
especially characterizes the buildings of the 
twelfth cen in France, and (though less 
constantly) in : all tending to establish 
the essential unity of the round-arched architec- 
ture of the early Middle Ages, and the fact that 
the East and the West were much more united 


| guccessive wave made a deeper and a deeper 


nent manner of building. : 
The paucity of remains of buildings of the 
period between the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire in the West and the eleventh century, is | 
by no means peculiar to our own country. | 
Throughout Northern Europe the same fact pre- | 
vails. The earlier waves of northern invaders 
were absorbed in the old civilization, but each 


inroad into the remaining arts of the old world. 
It was natural then, that, on the return of art 
and civilization, the works of this dark period 
should be deemed unworthy of preservation, and 
were replaced by new erections. In our own 
country the Roman had not been overcome, but 
had simply withdrawn, so that the dissolution of 
art was a more rapid work than in most other 
parts of the old empire, while the early efforts of 
the Saxons were over and over again destroyed 
by the yet uncivilized and unchristianized Scan- 
dinavians, from the last of whose devastations 
there was hardly time to recover before the 


parte of Roman Britain to instruct the then 


Pagan Irish, or, as they were more generally 
called, Scots. It was about the time when the 
invasion of Alaric had compelled the Emperor 
Honorius to withdraw his legions from Britain ; 
and was, consequently, at the precise moment 
when our country was about to pass from the 
age of Roman subjection into that of mythic 
confusion,—beginning with the frightful devasta- 
tions of the Picts and Scots, _ ny of 
the Saxons ; passing on through the semi-fabulous 
days of Vortigern, King Arthur, and Merlin, and 
ending with the flight of Cadwallader from 
desolated Britain ; the driving out of the 
ancient inhabitants ; the destruction of Christian 
churches and Roman cities, and the re-establish- 
ment of Paganism. 





Anglo-Saxon monarchy was overthrown by the 








in artistic affinity than has generally been ad- 
mitted. 


| Normans. No wonder, then, that the conquerors, 


As there seems good reason to believe that, 
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among the existing remains in Ireland, some are 
actually of the age of St. Patrick, it follows that 
im them we possess remains two centuries 
earlier than any left us by our own Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, and that their type may be 
founded on that of the lost British buildings, 
though no doubt far humbler in scale and mode 
of building than those erected in South Britain 
with Roman aid. The Early Irish remains are 
mainly of three classes: the cells and other 
domestic buildings of the monks; the oratories 
and churches; and the round towers. The for- 
mer class are of the rudest and most ascetic 
description, and seem to be founded on the 
customary dwellings of the Pagan inhabitants. 
The monks evidently eschewed all pretensions to 
personal comfort, and took up at once with the | 
scale of dwelling common among their flock. | 
They lived in stone huts, built without mortar 
and vanited over ;—more like ovens than hnman 
habitations, and so smal! as only to be sufficient 
for one person. With these they surrounded 
their churches, adding a few buildings, similar 
in character buc somewhat larger, for more 
general purposes. Some, even of their orato- 
ries, were almost as pristine in their construc- 
tion ; and the churches themselves, though less 
rude, were of the most severe simplicity. 

The form of dwelling indicated by the Cells 
or “Kills” which I have alluded tois not wholly | 
alien to that still existing (or at least in use at 
the commencement of the present century) in the 
distant island of St. Kilda, excepting that the 
cells were for one person while the St. Kilda 
houses are for a family. Dr. Edward Daniel 
Clarke thus describes these houses in 1797 :— 

“ The construction of their dwelling-houses differs from 
that of all the western islands. They consist of a pile of 
stones without cement, raised about 3 ft. or 4 ft. from the | 
ground, forming a small oblong inclosure, over which is | 
raised a covering of straw, bound together with transverse | 
ropes of bent. Round the walls of their huts are | 
one or more arched apertures;according to the number | 
of the famiiy, leading to a vault, like an oven, arched with | 
stone, and defended strongly from the inclemency of the | 
weather; in this they sleep. I crawled on all-fours, with 
& lamp, into one of these, and found the bottom covered 
with heath; in this, 1 was informed, four persons slept. 
There is not suflicient space in them for a tall man to sit 
upright, though the dimensions of these vaulted dormi- | 
tories varied in each hat, according to the number it was | 
required to contain, or the industry of the owners,” 

The central apartment he describes as withont | 
either chimney or window, but with two holes, | 
some 7 in. square, to let out a little of the peat | 
smoke. 

There exists in the greater Island of Arran, in 
the Bay of Galway, among many primeval anti- 
quities, a honse, supposed to be of the Pagan 
period, which is thus described by Mr. Petrie, in 
his admirable work on the “ Ancient Architec- 
ture of Ireland :” 








** Tt is in its internal measurement 19 ft. long, 7 ft. 6 in. 
broad, and § ft. high, and its walls are about 4 ft, thick. 
Ite doorway is but 3 ft. high, and 2 ft. 6 in. wide on the 
outside, but narrows to 2 ft. on the inside, The roof is 
formed, as in ajl buildings of this class, by a gradual 
approximation of stones laid horizontally, till it is closed 
at the top by a singie stone; and two apertures in the 
centre served the double purpose of a window and a 
chimney.” 

The cells of the monks differed but little from 
this, excepting in being quadrangular within, 
thongh round or oval without. It would ap- 
pear that some of the Irish monasteries had 
whole towns of such insulated cellis, and it was 
from the great number of these erected by St. 
Columba that his name received the affix of 
“rt Kill,” and which caused his famons founda- 
tion in Iona to be called “ I Colmkill.” 

The earlier oratories seem frequently to have | 





been a development of the construction of these | 
cells, “built of uncemented stones admirabiy | 
fitted to each other, and their lateral walls con- 
swat from the base to their apex in curved 

8. 

These pristine oratories are surrounded by the 
cells and the graves of their founders, the latter | 
imscribed with the cross. I give, from Mr. 
Petrie, a sketch of the oratory of galleries, which 
he describes as, externally, 23 ft. long by 10 ft. 
broad, and 16 ft. high to the external apex. It 
has a small doorway in the west end, and is| 
lighted by a single window in the east end, which 
east gable was finished by a cross. Of very 
similar construction are several in Scotland and 
the Western Isles. Of these I have been enabled 
to give some illustrations, which are, in one 
respect, more complete than Mr. Petrie’s draw- 
ings, inasmuch as they are furnished with 
plans. 

“ The early Irish ch i 
being either Ps ete = sym me ay een poor yd pnd 


at the east end,—a mere development, with uprigh 
a : t walls, 
of the oratories just described,—or a double oblong, 





€ 4 nave and chancel, and united by a chancel arch, 


| —the distinct prototypes of the simplest forms of an Eng- 


lish church. The one doorway is always west, and one o 
the windows to the east, though side windows are also 
introduced, all apparently without glass ; the doorway 
usually square-headed, the windows roand-arched or tri- 
angular-headed.” ‘In all cases the sides of doorways 
and windows incline, like the doorways in the oldest re- 
mains of Cyclopean buildings, to which they bear a singu- 
larly striking resemblance.” ‘In the smaller churches 
the roofs were frequently formed of stone, bat in 
larger ones were always of wood,” 


The doorways are, however, sometimes arched 
The apsidal termination is, I believe, wholly 
unknown in these churches; and it would ap- 
pear from this fact that the square end of the 
majority of English chancels is a tradition from 
the ancient British churches: the apse, which 
so frequently made its appearance and was 
again so frequently removed, being a foreign 
importation, against which the national feeling 


| rebelled, as opposed to the local tradition. Of a 


piece with this feeling was the indignant protest 
of an Irishman against the intention of one St. 
Malachy to erect a church in an unaccustomed 
style. “Good man, what has induced you to 
introduce this novelty into these regions? we 
are Scots not Gauls; why this levity? Was 
ever work so superfinons, so proud!” This 
feeling, rather than the poverty of the country, 
may have occasioned the rigid veverity of these 
early charches in Ireland, the largest of which 
rarely exceeded 60 ft. in length,—the very length 
prescribed by St. Patrick for one of his charches, 
and which Mr. Petrie thinks was his usual 
dimension for churches of the largest class. 


'This was also the length of the original church 
}at Glastonbury, probably the first erected in 


Great Britain, while it differs but slightly from 
that of the naves of Brixworth Church, Worth 
Church, and that on the Castle Hill at Dover, 
three of our oldest remaining Pre-Norman 
English churches. 

The difficulty naturally arising from the 
limited size of the churches and the unlimited 
numbers of the monks, appears to have been 


met by multiplying the number of the former. 
y 


Thus we find several—up to seven—churches 
continually forming a single group. Just as at 
Glastonbury, there were at one time three in 
immediate proximity, though subsequently 
united into one. 

Besides the more or less numerous cells which 
surrounded the churches, or groups of churches, 
there were usually houses for the abbots, hardly 
less ascetic in their construction than the cells 
of the monks; halls for strangers, refectories, 
and kitchens. Of the abbots’ houses we have 
several remaining, especially those of St. 
Columba at Kells, and of St. Kelvin at Glen- 
dalough, for sketches of which I am indebted to 
Mr. Barchett. These were single rooms, about 
18 ft. to 25 ft. long, by 15 ft. or 16 ft. wide, vaulted 
and covered by a stone roof, with a window and 
a door of very small size, all perfectly plain, but 
skilfully constracted. 

All such groups of buildings were surrounded 
by a high and thick wall of defence, with strong 
gateways, and somewhere at hand was often 
erected a round tower, at once the bell tower of 
the monastery and the place of refuge in case of 


| attack. 


We know nothing of the internal arrangement 
of the churches, excepting that in some cases 
there is a stone bench across the east end, the 
altar standing a little in advance; a square 
version of the Basilican arrangement ; for, be it 
remembered, the apse possibly only came into 
use when secular Basilice were converted into 


| churches, while those under consideration were 
| probably founded upon the traditions of churches 


which existed in Britain before the time of Con- 


| stantine, so that our English square east-end 


may after all be the more primitive type, though, 
if such were the case, it would appear that the 





Northumbrian coast, by §t. Cathbert, himself a 
Scot or perhaps an Irishman. Those in the 
north of Ireland and in Scotland seem to have 
been usually of timber, “more Svotorwm,” ag 
Bede says, and have consequently perished ; 
but in the south and west of Ireland they were 
of stone, and remain, in many instances, in a 


the | more or less complete state to our own day. 


Some, however, in Scotland were of stone, 
like those of Ireland. 

It was in these establishments,—so severe 
simple in their architecture,—that the lamp of 
piety and learning was preserved during the 
darkest period of our history; emitted its light 
not only among the British islands but to Con. 
tinental Europe; and here were followed up 
even the decorative arts,—as illumination, em. 
broidery, and jewelry. Such, no doubt, was the 
famous monastery of Iona, which, as an able 
historian, says,— 

“ 0! ligiously a ac 
PO ov Pegre sy By hn Fyn or ag ” i 
The school, of whatever knowledge, sacred or fane, 
was then within the reach of the northern people,—the 
nursery of many arts, the centre of a Christian colony, 
and the mother of priests and missionaries.” 


It was on landing here that Dr. Johnson ex- 
claimed,— 

« We are now treading that illustrious island which was 
once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence 
savage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of 
knowledge and the blessings of religion. ...... That 
man is little to be envied w patriotism would not gain 
force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would 
not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona,” 


At somewhat later periods the severity of the 
irish architecture became gradually relieved, 
while its leading types remained unaltered. As 
the dates of the more decorative buildings are 
unsettled, I will not enter upon the discussion 
how far their ornamentation was indigenous, and 
how far derived from other countries. Towards 
the Norman period, we find features agreeing 
with the details of that style united with Irish 
forms and mixed with ornamental details,—such 
as those which decorate the well-known Irish 
crosses, and are common on the monumental 
slabs in the monastic cemeteries. We also find 
the jambs of doorways, and chancel arches, 
losing the square form extending through the 
thickness of the walls which characterises the 
earlier examples (like those of our own Angio- 
Saxon buildings), and becoming divided into 
separate orders, with decorative mouldings, 
shafts with caps and bases, and thus exhibiting 
the most important elements of the advanced 
Romanesque and “Gothic” styles. These fea- 
tures increase in distinctness till we reach 
examples known to be contemporary with our 
own Norman works, and culminate in the 
charming Chapel of St. Cormac at Cashel, 
which, though in outline, evincing an adherence 
to Irish tradition, is in all its details distinctly 
Norman, and is known to have been erected in 
the twelfth century. Mr. Petrie thinks that 
these decorative features are in many instances 
of very early date. I cannot quite agree with 
him where Norman details appear; for, though 
a system of ornamentation may early in 
& particular county, it is impossible that it should 
anticipate the precise forms elaborated much 
later by a regular course of progression eise- 
where. 

There is in Scotland, at least one specimen of 
parallel character to these later of the old Irish 
ehurches. I allude to the church of St. Regulus, 
which stands side-by-side with the cathedral of 
St. Andrew's; just as that of St. Cormach does 
with the cathedral of Cashel. 

f Mr. Billings has given a good view of this 
interesting, and, I may say, beautiful, remain ; 
and I am enabled, by the kindness of a friend 
(Mr. R. Anderson, of Edinburgh), to show you 


seats of the clergy were at first along the | detail drawings of it. It consists either of a 


eastern wall and behind the altar, as in the | nave (with chancel arch) and a western tower, 


apsidal churches. To these views, however, [| orof a chancel with apse arch and a central 
will not pledge myself, as we do not know how | tower, in which latter case it would be parallel 


s00n apses Came into use. 
This system, too, of erecting monasteries, not 


with general dormitories, but with numerous 
| private cells, seems to have been founded on the 
| early Hastern form, of which so many existed 


in the deserts of the Thebaid, and of which many 
ancient notices exist. The most perfect remain- 
ing specimen of this kind of monastery iu Ireland 
18 One On a most minute scale founded by St. 
Fechin, in the seventh century, in the almost 
inaccessible island of Ardoilen, off the coast of 
Connemara, which, excepting only that all its 
buildings are vaulted, agrees almost precisely 
with Bede’s description of that founded about 
the same time in the island of Farne, on the 


| to the remains of Jarrow Charch. 





In the 
other case, it may have had a lofty western 
porch as had those of Wearmouth and Barton- 
apon-Humber. The large western arch or 
the tower must have opened into either a nave 
or @ porch; and, as this is actually larger than 
the chancel arch, and the mark of the roof of 
equal height, it certainly suggests a nave. Its 
workmanship is of a very superior character; 
and its details, though plain and archaic, are 
very good. The tower is of great height, evi- 
dently, like many other early towers in Scotland, 
founded on the idea of the early campaniles of 
Italy. The capitals of shafts closely resemble 


those of St. Pantaleon at Cologne, which are of 
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the tenth century. I find it difficult to con-| pied for each prisoner was equivalent to more 
jecture the ageof this church ; but, I imagine it | than 1501. per annum Rn Pag It must 





Prince has taken into his own hands, is about 
480 acres in extent, and includes the Home 


to be anterior in its date to the introduction of | be remembered that the site is within a stone’s| farm at Sandringham and that which was for- 


Norman architecture into England. It is said|throw of the General Post-office, and within 
that when the surrounding ground was excavated | pistol-shot of the Bank of England and the 
the foundations of an apse were found. Royal Exchange, the very heart of the Civy. 

I will not dwell on the Irish crosses, and the | The frontage of the prison in the Old Bailey is 


merly Cork’s farm at West Newton. Of this we 
find there are 365 acres of arable land and 47 
acres of grass, besides about 70 acres of marshes 
at Wolferton and Babingley. The Wolferton 


round towers,—time not permitting,—though | 300 ft., with a back extension line of 192 ft. The portion of the estate has recently been con- 


both are among the most remarkable features of | net area is, however, much leas, being only 124 ft. 


siderably added to by the reclamation of the 


early Irish art. The towers agree precisely in | by 46 ft. for prisoners’ use. In the reconstruction | Norfolk Estuary C 

; ’ 5 r ry Company. About 100 acres of 
their architectural details with the churches, already mentioned, 130 modern cells were built,| the Prince’s arable land consist of good and 
and never appear but in connexion with them. and accommodation can be given to nearly 200| productive land; about the same quantity is 
[hey are known in the Irish language by a | prisoners ; but the average is hardly ever over | a fair soil, on a chalk subsoil ; and the remaining 





name signifying a belfry, and were no doubt the 
campaniles of the monasteries; their unique | The grim walls which we see on passing every 
type showing the originality of invention of | day are not a century old, having been built by 
these early architects. Their doora were placed George Dance, the then City architect, between 
at # considerable height for the sake of security; the years 1776 and 1782, the Gordon riots 
they were divided into several stories, each with having destroyed the old prison. 

a single window except the upper one which had| Newgate has been a prison since the 
four or more,—all pointing out their double | thirteenth century, and the time has come when 


100,—sometimes not more than forty at once.| 165 acres are poor or sandy light land, resting 


upon the carr and gravel on the West Newton 
heath. The poorest of this land is prolific of 
building and road-making materials. It will be 
seen from what is stated above that, including 
the park, His Royal Highness farms about an 
equal quantity of arable and pasture land. The 
| Prince’s flock is made up of about 10 score of pure 


object of bell towers and places of defence. Two it ought to be removed for the purpose of| South Downs,and about 11 score of half-bred and 


similar towers remain in Scotland, | public convenience. Were Newgate-prison and 
The Irish and Jona crosses are works of ex- Newgate-market gone, there would then be 
treme beauty, and of very decorative detail. 1 ample room for the glories of “the Row” to 
shall have to allude to their anti-types in expand. A fine, broad street might lead off from 
England when speaking of Anglo-Saxon archi- the eastern part of the viaduct, cross the end of 
a te the consideration of which I will now the Old Bailey, and cut through, in a right 
proceed, 





| St. Paul’s Churchyard. Once there, the rest is 
jall plain sailing. It has long been “on the 
THE PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF  ©@"pet’”’ to remove St. Paul’s school beyond the 
NEWGATE | metropolitan barriers, and widen the street right 

; z | through. Were the plan here sketched carried 

Tue public will learn, with extreme surprise, out to fulfilment, all the Holborn and Smithfield 
that it is intended by the City authorities to trafic for London Bridge could branch off direct 
enlarge Newgate to nearly double its present | south-east to Cannon-street, and so relieve the 
size. During the whole lifetime of a generation, whole day-block of Newgate-street, Cheapside, 
the prison of Newgate has been condemned as a| and King William-street. This Newgate enlarge- 
pablic nuisance by every intelligent man; and, | ment scheme has been taken for joint incubatior. 
now, when its presence has become more un- | beneath the aldermanic feathers of Mr. Lush, the 
bearable than ever, the “statesmanship” of | liberal member for Finsbury, and Mr. Warren 
Guildhall proposes to enlarge it! Newgate-| Hale. The more than average enlightened 
street is already almost crowded to impassabi-| character of these gentlemen, in conjunction 





Down hoggetts, and Down shearlings, the ewes 
being from the celebrated flocks of Lord Sondes 
and Sir Willoughby Jones. The herd of stock 
numbers 77 head, including a dairy of 10 Alder- 
ney cows, with their yearling produce and 
calves. Twelve Devons occupy the stalls of the 


| oblique direction, to the north-eastern corner of | fattening boxes, and 31 Highlanders are in the 


| park, as well as an Azore bull, 2 cows, and a 
calf, which have been presented to the Prince. 
The Highlanders are being fedon cakeand hay, &c., 
and will be fat by May or June, when they will be 
| disposed of, and a fresh importation wi!! be 
received at Michaelmas direct from the High- 
jlands. The park also contains 200 deer. 
| The model farm-buildings have been erected at 
| the rear of the royal gardens, and face the south, 
being well sheltered on the north and west. 
' They are built with the native carr, with stone 
/and brick facings, and slate roofs. The square 
' block of buildings contains two open yards, and 
|this block is 168 ft. in width and 113 ft. deep. 
Each of the open yards contains in the centre an 








lity during business hours, whilst Ludgate-hill, | 
its confined neighbour, is in a condition of traffic- 
congestion the greater portion of every day. 
Yet, “ Newgate” itself is able to be extended. 
Newgate, which, with the Old Bailey, may be 
taken as the obstructive barrier between the 
two great arterial thoroughfares, ought to have 
been carted out of the public way half a century 
ago. Common-sense, at this time of day, might 
have suggested a “clean sweep” to give more 
elbow-room to the public. The Holborn Viaduct, 
one of the historic building-works of modern 
London, is being constructed at a cost of 
something over one million sterling ; Middle-row 
has been cleared away at an expenditure of 
more than 50,000/., to give full effect to the 
western approach of the new high-level road- 
way ; whilst the eastern end of the same road- 
way is doomed to open out upon—what? The 
felon’s door, from which the condemned wretch 
steps forth to be hanged. Then, there is the 
new meat-market, raising ita cheerful-looking 
faces in Smithfield. Its main north and south 


with their proposal, has created a source of iron water-tank, 13 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 6 in., under- 
unusual surprise, as expressed within the sound ; neath which is a cistern, into which the liquid 
of Bow-bells. The folks say there, that this is| manure drains, and is afterwards carted on to 
progressing as the crab goes—backwards. Surely, the land. Each yard is surrounded by a pave- 
there must be some men beneath the shadow of ment 6 ft. or 7 ft. wide. The north end of the 
“ Paul’s Cross,” who have the souls of earnest, | east yard is a hospital-stable, and the east side 
onward burghers in them? If such are in the consists of a twelve-stalled stable for the tarm- 
land of their fathers let them bestir themselves ; | horses, but at present is occupied by the Prince’s 
let them raise their voices in a firm, determined | horses which cannot be accommodated at the 
tone, to sweep away this blot from their famed— royal mews. A large straw-barn, 60 ft. long by 
and justly famed—city, or ever after hold their | 20 ft. wide, with sliding doors, and asphalte 








roadway will pass at right angles to the viaduct, | 
directly over the spot where the gallows stands. | 
Yet, Newgate must be enlarged! ‘he admirer | 
of the viaduct, when going Citywise, will have | 
something to “season” his admiration with, 
when he finds the eastern terminal faced by the 
gloomy corner of the old prison. 

In 1857, when the interior of Newgate was 
reconstructed at an outlay of between 12,0001.,, 
and 15,0001., loud were the cries against either | 
the expenditure of the money, or the continuance 
of the prison. The cries died out, as such soul- 
less wailings had often done before, and New-| 
gate still stands, awaiting a yet further enlarge- 
ment ! 

It is proposed to take in the best part of War- 
wick-square, some of Tylor’s Market—which 
many people think is part of Newgate Market— | 
and some courts and alleys adjacent. If 
this is done, of course the present proprietors 
of the required premises will have to be bought | 
out handsomely. As they are mostly publishers, | 
or connected with the commercial department of | 
literature in some or other, they cannot, 
be “improved” out of the way without money. 
Then there will be the freeholders to settle with, 
sud, after that, the old buildings to be pulled 
down and the new ones put up. Rumour 
ascribes the project to Mr. Hardy ; but the Home 
Secretary would hardly of himself be hardy 
enough for that. It was stated, years ago, on 
very creditable authority, that the space occu- | 


| 








‘this has recently been purchased by the Prince, 





* To be continued, 


peace. Let them “ buckle on their armour,” for 
the enemy is already within the gates. 





THE NORFOLK SEAT OF H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Tue transformation that has been effected at 
Sandringham within the last six years is very 
remarkable, and we have reason to know that 
what has been done has been in great measure 
the result of that practical interest in such mat- 
ters which the Prince of Wales largely inherits 
from the late Prince Consort. 

The estate is called Sant Dersingham in 
Domesday-book, and was held by a freeman 
under Harold Earl Godwin, for a brief period 


| king of England. It was purchased, as is pretty 


well known, by the Prince of Wales in 1862, 
since which time works have been in progress to 
render the estate suitable for a royal residence. 


A large portion of these works has only re-| 
cently been completed. The Norwich Gates, | 


royal gardens, pheasantries, comptrollers’ and 


equerries’ residences, labourers’ cottages, and 


new roads, have been previously described, and 


it is no part of our intention to further allude | 


tothem now. The completion of the model | 
farm premises marks the fact that the Prince of | 
Wales has become a practical agriculturist, and — 
some few particulars respecting the farm will 
be read with interest. The estate consists of 
about 7,000 acres, 2,000 of which are heaths and | 
plantations, and about 500 acres of these are 
planted. The parkisonly about 200acresin extent, 
and a portion produces useful herbage, but some 
of it was very inferior till improved by drainage 
and moulding, with top dressing and sprinkling 
with seeds, For many years a small piece of 
freehold land, belonging to another owner, about 
3 acres in extent, abutted into the park; bat 


| 


d has been thrown into the park, and all the 
cottages on this (the West Newton) side of the 





park are being removed. The farm, which the 


| flooring, occupies the centre of the north range 
of buildings. The yards are separated by the 
| calves’ boxes and piggeries, the latter being 
| fitted up with Crosskill & Son’s patent troughs, 
and tenanted with some exceedingly pretty little 
j members of the porcine species. At the south 
'end is the meal-room and boiling-house. The 
west and part of the north side of the second 
yard consists of the cow-stalls and fattening- 
|boxes. The Alderney cows are brought here to 
| be milked, and the fattening-boxes are occupied 
| by twelve Devons. These boxes are supplied 
| with Cottam’s patent feeding-troughs. ‘ihe win- 
| dows are fitted with sliding shutters, and oak 
' panels separate the stalls. At the soath end is 
'@ capitaily fitted-up slaughter-house, in which 
beef, mutton, and pork, for consumption at the 


‘table, is slaughtered and dressed. All these 


premises are lighted with gas. Beyond the 
north end of this block is a roadway, 41 ft. wide, 
on the other side of which is a range of build- 
ings, 168 ft. long by 26 ft. 4 in. wide, at each 
end of which is a three-storied octagonal tower. 
The east tower contains a large cistern, to supply 
the whole range of buildings with water, which 
is conveyed to the cistern, by means of a torce- 
pump, from a well which has been sunk con- 
tiguous, the water being found 27 ft. below the 
level of the soil. The other tower is used as a 
granary, and the range of buildings comprises 
cart-sheds, implement-houses, machine -rooms 
for cutting, thrashing, and dressing, and the 
large granary-chamber, capable of holding 4v0 
combs of corn. They have sliding doors; and 


the machinery is supplied by Mr. Dodman, of 


King’s Lynn. 

The gas works have been constructed on the 
north side of the farm premises by Messrs. 
Walker, of Donington, in Shropshire. The 
retort-house contains three — — me - 
long, and a space has been left for another retore, 
12,000 ft. or 14,000 ft. of gas are produced every 
twenty-four hours. Adjoining 1s the condenser, 
and in the next room the parifier, connected with 
which is the workshop. The gasometer is 26 ft. 
in diameter, and 12 ft. deep, and holds ‘about 
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4,000 ft. of gas. The works are under the care 
of Mr. Robert Borne, from the Crystal Palace 
district works. The shaft of the gasworks is 
41 ft. high, and octagonal in shape, with a square 
base. The various rooms in Sandringham House, 
the Norwich gates, the several drives and walks, 
the royal mews, the offices, and the farm 
premises are lighted with gas; and the appear- 
ance presented in the park after dark is exceed- 
ingly picturesque owing to the undulating nature 
of the land. We lately mentioned the new 
offices, billiard-room, and bowling alley, and 
need not again refer to them. 








ARCHZOLOGIC ITEMS FROM ROME. 


TxovucH alarm in high places and extraordi- 
nary precautions against political dangers be 
still the order of the day in Rome, we are happy 
to report the progress of undertakings that may 
interest the antiquarian, and that afford proof 
of the attention paid by the Papal Government, 
even amidst exceptional circumstances, to things 
apart from the diplomatic and ecclesiastical. 
The excavations on the Palatine, as well in that 
region where the Roman as in that where French 
authorities are carrying on such works, proceed 
with something like alacrity, and have led to 
important results at various points on the 
Imperial Mount’s acclivities. In the Catacombs 
of St. Calixtus labourers are daily engaged. In 
the Thermz of Caracalla, the diggings com- 
menced in the last spring, and soon rewarded 
by the discovery of a fine male torso in Greek 
marble (conjectured to be a Hercules), are also 
continuing, though but few hands are employed ; 
and at the southern side, just beyond the walls 
of the vast ruin, we see still in progress the 
works that led, about two years ago, to the 
opening of chambers, with mosaic floors and 
painted walls, and (most interesting) a domestic 
lararium, with its altar in situ, and bright-hued 
frescoes of deities, priests, &c., colouring its 
walls,— identified as the palace of the well- 
known Asinius Pollio, the friend of Augustus 
and patron of Virgil. In Trastevere we find 
like activity at the spot where (as already 
reported by us), some two years ago, were found 
the remains of a military station of the Vigiles 
(or Fire-brigade), and the most noticeable 
detail among which ruins is a beautiful porch, 
with terra-cotta ornamentation, in truly Classic 





menced, about a month ago, its sessions for the 
winter at the weli-stored library, belonging to 
that association, on the Tarpeian Rock. Most 
interesting among papers read at that inaugural 


meeting was one on the representations of Venus | eng 


in Classic art, illustrated by a very precious and 
original specimen, a marble bust of the Cyprian 
goddess, for this occasion exhibited ; the story of 


which is that, about twelve years ago, it was | 
found beside the street ascending the Coolian 


towards the Lateran church (Stradone di 8. 
Giovanni), in laying foundations for walls toa 
garden, the property of Cardinal Tosti; that till 
that Cardinal’s death it remained in his keeping, 
little known, and seen by few, as we understand, 
afterwards passed to his eminence’s heirs, who 
soon sold it ; and thus did this Classic treasure 
eventually reach the hands of a person named 
Milani, who collects objects of virtu with a view 
to their sale in case liberal offers be not wanting. 
The notion entertained, and which that collector 
himself advances with some reasoning, is that 
the head in question either belongs to the 
Medicean Venus, and ought to be on the 
shoulders where another has been fitted by 
mistake, or that it is one of several copies from 
a highly-prized original, the Medicwan statue 
being another. However this question may be 
regarded, there can be no doubt as to the 
analogy between the two, with some slight 
difference of poise indeed, and a rather more 
downward cast in the Roman than in the 
Florentine antique ; whilst, at the same time, we 
must notice a more serious, intellectual, and (as 
it impressed us), more morally beautiful cha- 
racter in the bust thus found within recent 
years. As set on its neck, it is evident that the 
latter head belongs to a statue no other portion 
of which was found in the Ccelian, together 
with this most lovely representation of the 
goddess. 

On the 27th December, the English archwlo- 
gists met for the opening of their winter ses- 
sions, at our Consulate, in the Palazzo Poli, after 
two preliminary committee meetings. At that 
first public assemblage, Mr. J. H. Parker read 
a paper of about an hour’s length, on the 
methods of construction in Rome’s ancient 
buildings, taking up his theme from the earliest, 
and bringing it down to the latest period in the 
city’s history, before the empire had fallen. We 
need not add that so able an antiquary as the 
above-named gentleman proved himself fully 

ual to cope with, and to present in attractive 


a - eq 
style, leading into a painted chamber, not | form such asubject, on this occasion rendered more 


yet quite disencumbered of soil, supposed | 
to be another lararium. Other wall-surfaces | 
have been alike adorned with painting, the | 


character of which is Pompeian. A treasure- 
trove of uncommon value was obtained, a 


few weeks ago, through works of excavation | 
below the garden of the convent attached | 
to 8S. Cosmoe Damiano, the church on the! 


Forum. Here have been found, at consider- 
able depth, eight additional fragments of the 


famous Pianta Capitolina, the plan of Rome | 
incised on marble, referred to the times of | 
Septimius Severus or Antoninus Caracalla, and | 
believed to have formed the pavement of that | 
temple ; other principal portions, brought to light | 


near the same spot in the sixteenth century, 
being now in the Capitoline Museum (hence the 
Conventional name), where they occupy twenty- 
81x compartments set into the walls of the chief 
staircase. Of these newly-discovered fragments 
two are large, comparatively speaking: among 
the smallest and most valuable of the others is one 
on which we see the well-nigh complete plan of 
the Portico of Livia on the Esquiline Hill, an 
oblong parallelogram surrounded with a double 
colonnade, and containing, at its centre, what 
seems a small temple within its sacred en- 
closure, also parallelogram, the name “ Porticus 
Livize,” preserved in large letters on the surface. 
The fragment next in importance presents an 
edifice recognisable as a basilica, divided into 
three aisles by colonnades, and with a hemi- 
cycle at one extremity, but no name here pre- 
served ; as alike are the other portions want- 
ing in respect to names, but on one are the 
letters A I, on another N alone left. These 
marbles have been lithographed, and will be 
eventually placed beside their companion-pieces 
in the Capitol. The same diggings behind the 
church on the Forum brought to light consider- 
able masses eer oe and remains of a cork- 
screw " obvipusly pertain to the 
adjacent basilica, called after Constantine, 
though es _ Maxentius, the three enormous 
sede which are so grandly conspicuous. 
The German Archwologic Institute com- 


appreciable to his hearers by the eeveral spirited 
coloured drawings, on the exact scale of the 
originals, the work of Mr. Charles Wood (brother 
to the honorary secretary of the Association), 
hung round the walls of the lecture-room. 
Before Mr. Parker began, the chairman (Mr. 
Lecky, one of the committee), said a few words 
respecting the Society’s actual circumstances 
(not at present favourable), ‘and the intention 
formed of creating a fund, through subscriptions 
among co-nationals at home and abroad, for 
undertaking works with the object,either to exca- 
vate or explore, on sites where Rome’s soil is 
not yet exhausted. Next day ensued an open- 
air meeting for the visit to different ruins, 
within the walls, on the Palatine and Aventine, 
under the conduct of Mr. Parker, who now re- 
sumed his account of the antique in face of 


extant examples of such characteristics in Roman 


building as his lecture had dwelt on. 

Among losses to the antique, matter for re- 
gret, and a consequence of the late troubles in 
this region, is the ruin of the Sulurian Bridge, 
which was blown up, too hastily indeed, by 
Roman soldiers, under a false alarm of Gari- 
me attack. ad all can here know, 

at picturesque bridge (still picturesque in 
ruins), was thrown across the Kain, about two 
miles from Rome, in a period of remote anti- 
quity, and restored by Narses, after being demo- 
lished by Totila during the Gothic siege. We 
hear of no intention for a second restoration. 








Fay or a Pinnacte Prom a Cavrcu.—One 
of the pinnacles on the east end of St. Mary’s 
Church, Shrewsbury, has been blown down. A 
portion of the falling masonry struck the iron 
railings which surround the church, and the iron 
work for two or three yards was smashed to 
pieces. The pinnacle itself was broken up. 
Some of the carved work on the end of the 
church was slightly damaged; but, fortunately, 





the stained glass window in the chance 
without injury. ‘oumpes 





WORKS ON GEOMETRY. 


Tue very useful work before us* is compiled 
for the use of land-surveyors, architects, and 
ineers, and its author (formerly an ¢léve of 
the Quebec Seminary) has put into a concise 
form most of the geometrical problems which 
the members of those professions have to work 
out in their daily avocations. The amount of 
originality which it displays is rather in the 
arrangement and simplification of the proposi- 
tions, than in any really “new” information 
which it affords. 

M. Baillairgé considers (preface) that, to the 
student who has many other subjects to Jearn, 
the study of the first six books of Euclid ig 
rather a sacrifice of time, owing to that geome- 
ter’s minute attention to detail in his demon. 
strations ; most eminent mathematicians are, 
however, of opinion that it is this very exact- 
ness in Euclid’s reasoning that makes the 
* Elements” so valuable as the student’s first 
book of geometry, whereby he is compelled, step 


| by step, to admit the truth of the propositions. 


It is therefore to be hoped that the old Greek 
author will continue to maintain his position in 
our schools and universities, in spite of all that 
any “new” treatises on geometry may say to 
the contrary. 

Our author defines geometry (1) to be a science 
having for its object the measwrement of space. 
This is what modern geometers generally term 
“ mensuration ;’ with which science, in fact, 
M. Baillairgé principally deals. The work is 
divided into seven books; in the first of which 
we find the problems and theorems treated in 
the first six books of Euclid, but arranged in a 
different order and their demonstration short- 
ened and often simplified. We mast, however, 
take exception to the placing of the 2nd and 
8rd propositions of Euclid’s Ist book among the 
“ postulates” (220, 221), as they are problems 
requiring solution, and not to be taken for 
granted. The plan adopted of generalizing the 
propositions so as to make one demonstration 
include a number of particular cases of the same 
problem might have been considerably ex- 
tended ; for instance, the 47th of Euclid’s lst 
book, and the 12th and 13th of his 2nd book, 
are all particular cases of one general theorem, 
but the author has followed Euclid in treating 
them as separate propositions. 

In the 2nd and 3rd books the subject of solid 
geometry is treated so as to render it easily un- 
derstood, and the lengthy demonstrations of 
Euclid (Books 11 and 12) much simplified. 
There exist five, and only five, “ regular” solids, 
namely—(1) Tetrahedron, formed by uniting 
four equilateral triangles; (2) Cube, formed of 
six squares; (3) Octahedron, of eight triangles ; 
(4) Dodecahedron, of twelve pentagons; (5) 
Icosahedron, of twenty triangles. The measure- 
ment of the solidity of each is, the area of the 
surface multiplied by one-third of the radius of 
the inscribed sphere; which rule may be con- 
sidered as a generalization of that for the solidity 
of a sphere. 

Spherical geometry is described in the 4th 
book ; this relates to figures drawn on the sur- 
face of a sphere, and is preliminary to the study 
of spherical trigonometry. 

The 5th book is devoted to plane trigonometry, 
or the relations existing between the sides and 
angles of triangles drawn on a plane surface. In 
a treatise that is called “new,” we are surprised 
to find the old-fashioned system adopted, in 
which the angle is taken at the centre of a circle 
of radius R, and certain lines which are then 
drawn are called the sine, cosine, tangent, &c., of 
that angle. In the modern a right-angled 
triangle is substituted for the circle, and the 
names sine, &., given to six ratios which the 
sides have to one another. When R is made 
unity the functions in the two systems agree in 
value. It is very confusing to the student to 
have to learn two different methods, and we 
therefore hope to see no more “ new” treatises 
on trigonometry that keep to the “old” system, 
now universally discarded by mathematicians. 
The author has omitted to notice the circular 
measure of angles found in all modern works on 
trigonometry, in which the unit is the angle 
subtending an arc of the circle equal to its 
radius, or nearly 57:296°; this number is the 
eo whereby degrees are turned into circular 
uni 


The usual modes of calculating triangles are 


——— 





* Nouveau Traité de Géométrie et de Tri métrie 
Senet wn Sphérique, &c, Par Chas, Baillairgs. 
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given, and the use of ithms explained, excel. 
lent tables of which be found, together with 
tables of natural sines, cosines, tangents, areas 
of circular segments, length of arcs and chords 
of circles; also a useful table of multipliers and 
reciprocal divisors for every integer from 1 to 


1,000. 

"The 6th book treats of spherical trigonometry, 
or the application of plane trigonometry to the 
solution of triangles whose sides are arcs of 
great circles drawn on the surface of a sphere: 
this isa branch of mathematics chiefly used in 
astronomical and nautical calculations. 

The seventh book, or appendix, contains rules 
for measuring the surface and solidity of various 
figures, without employing the processes of the 
integral calculus to which this subject especially 
belongs. The quadrature of all surfaces is based 
on that of the rectangle or ite half the right- 
angled triangle; the area of the surface being 
divided into a number of rectangles or triangles 
whose sum makes up the whole surface. When 
the surface is bounded by curves, the area can 
only be obtained approximately, but the error 
may be made as small as we please by increasing | 
the number of rectangles. In measuring the 
length of a curved line we really measure a large 
number of smali chords of the curve, and the 
greater the number the less will be our error. 
Thus, 27r represents the circumference of 
a circle whose radius is r ; but this is in 
reality the perimeter of a polygon either outside 
or inside the circle, and approaching very closely 





to it; the amount of error depends on the 


all the Mayors, and Bayliffs, Lord Mayors, and| And I cannot close this accoun 

Sheriffs, of the most ancient, honourable, noble, | palace without mentioning the ee 
and loyal City of York, from the Time of King | that the clerk to the Council of the North was 
Edward I. to the Year 1664, being the 16th Year| the founder of the estate of Heslington Hall, 
of the most happy Reign of King Charles the | which is now vested in the family of Yarborough ; 
Second. Together with many and sundry re-|the singular tenure of which estate is that it 
markable Passages, which happened in their | shall remain in the family as long as the present 
several Years. Printed in the Year 1664; and | portico of the old Hall is preserved, and which 
now reprinted. Published by a true Lover of | was consequently replaced on the renovation of 
Antiquity, and a Well-wisher to the Prosperity | the Hall. In Heslington Hall is preserved a fine 
of the City ; together with his hearty Desire of | portrait of Lady Derwentwater, wite of James, 
the Restoration of its former Glory, Splendour, | Earl of Derwentwater, who suffered death for his 
and Magnificence. London: printed for W. B.,| support of the Stuarts in 1715; also a very 
and sold by Jonas Browne, at the Blak [sic] | interesting portrait by some foreign artist of 
Swan, without Temple Bar.” Small 8vo. Ina! Prince Charles Edward Stuart when a boy. I 
plate in this curious work is shown, by the side | saw lately in York copies of portraits of the 
of the Minster, Belfry Church ; and in this re-} Earl of Derwentwater (James, who died in 1715), 
presentation it appears to have a plain parapet, | Mary, Lady Petre (married to Lord Petre), and 
with a plain embattled belfry, but does not showjof Charles Ratcliffe, brother to the Earl of 
any tower at the right corner, but a tower! Derwentwater, who suffered for adherence to 
probably then existed, embedded in the wall of | the House of Stuart in 1745. I think this letter 
one of the buildings known to have been built lof Charles Ratcliffe, from the Tower of London 
against the church, and which are shown in this | the night before his death, is one of the most 
curious plate. The tower which was taken down beautiful letters which the English language 
before the building of the present seemed to | contains :— 

have been a restoration of recent years. The ‘* From the Tower, the 7th of December, 1746. 
present tower is in shape hexagon, with moulded | The best of friends takes his leave of you. He has 
base and string-course joining heraldic string- | yan lg al ens vom ae 7 — os 
course, which goes round three sides of the +7; eto di Aaa an 
church. The side doorways of this church are H « ee ago Sonne oe seae 
now Gothic, to replace plain doorways ; but the daughters be virtuous women like you. My blessing to 
Gothic crockets come in front of the windows, pany Hoong + cea 8 egy San Poe gg oneanmeies 
which is a defect; and the quatrefoils and | : ; DenweEytwaten.” 


form of heraldic shields do not correspond | This letter was addressed to the Countess of 





accuracy with which w is determined ; for| with the rest in the string-course, which - ; : es 
ordinary calculations w = 3:1416 ..., but where | on each side of the Sg In this iamivaea emg gn a — so ~ 
great nicety is demanded its value must be found baptized Guido or Guy Faux (he was born in ware Dercas de on rm ms th pel of Tanean 
to a larger number of decimal places. The ‘the hamlet of St. Marygate, in which is situated end ebtained the Heslins a pas d + pire 
circumference of an ellipse can be approxi- St. Olive’s Church). A very excellent account of tae. I believe, with s ee oc the old 
mately found, and with sufficient accuracy for, Guy Faux has been written by Mr. Davis, late a of the Counci v. i 
‘ - : ; ’ e Council of the North. One of this 
practical use; but as the rule given in the work | town clerk of the city of York, and now Presi- honourable fausil : 
: : “ie P , : y was page to King James II. 
(1461) requires the extraction of the square root, | dent of the Subscription Library in St. Leonard’s- Of the present r of Heslington Hall. I 
the following will be found easier of calculation place, in this city. Guy Faux is a singular in- = ph with Sother Bent wo cobiow of 
as well as more accurate (a and b being semi- | stance of that political fanaticism which we see an y of Dalkeith. — ¥ P S 
3n2 +b? | displayed in the death of Henry IV. of France, , E ’ 
ne g and the attempt upon the life of King Charles II. 
2a | by Lord William Russell in the case of the Rye 
The rule which the author gives (1551) for, House Plot. As regards the minster, the south though the only object near Heslington Hall 
finding the area of aspherical triangle is wanting  door,—a very beautiful work in oak, as old pro- | which partakes of the classic is a Roman road, 
in simplicity, and the following will be found | bably as the minster, that is, the time of which I take to be the same (I have not a map 
easier of calculation :— | Edward III., and which, till it was oiled, re- of the Roman roads before me) that proceeds 
A+B+C—180° _ | *ined its ancient vermilion colour,—has been from the city of Lincoln. 
Area of spherical triangle = --—-.->-.——1° | sawn through, in order that it may admit persons; Before concluding, I would hope that the 
57296 | to a sort of enclosed screen of oak with doors directors of the Midland Railway will, now they 
where A, B, and C are the angles of the triangle next to protect the minster from cold; but a are borrowing 5,000,0001. to ; improve their 
in degrees, and r the radius of the sphere. | screen might have been contrived of the same railway by a central station in London, not 
The rules given for measuring the contents | height as the ancient door without sawing this | forget the good it would do the city of York to 
of solid figures of various shapes, regular or remarkably fine old door in two halves. Avery have the 2,000,000 persons who travel from 
irregular, will be found of great practical utility. , bad piece of taste is said to be projected,—to take | Scotland and the north pass through York in- 
The following general rule (1521) will apply to down the altar-screen and throw the lady-chapel stead of past it, as they do at present. This, 
a large number of solids: —‘ The volume is into the choir, making the floor of the same level | and the improvement of the river by raising the 
equivalent to the sum of the area of the base if | as the altar floor, and having a reredos against | lock at Newburn, so as to allow of vessels of 
it has only one, or of its parallel bases if it has the wall under the great east window. I hope | large tonnage from London, and the connecting 
two, and four times the area of a section at half-| the citizens of York will prevent this project, | the River Ouse with the Till and Calder Canal, 
distance between the bases, between base and if it is attempted, as it would spoil the beautifal | thus bringing it into connexion with Manchester 
summit, or between the opposite summits, asthe aérial effect produced by the high altar-screen as | (a plan of which, I am told, was deposited in one 
case may be, multiplied by one-sixth of the) it is at present. The ancient chair which used | of the chambers at Guildhall during the mayor- 
height of the solid.” | to be within the altar-rails, and in which King ality of Mr. Alderman Meek), would, I am con- 
The second book on the subject of Geometry James I. sat (on his progress to London from | vinced, raise the city of York to a state of re- 
before us is a small work by Major Rouse,* the | Scotland to take possession of the English spectable opulence; and I hope the citizens of 
n) has been removed to the vestry. In| York, now that the railways are (I am happy to 


bject of which is to simplify the study, and to | crow : ha 
‘eines pry sree in it which may vor about this same vestry is preserved the three silver- say) under the Board of Trade, will petition the 
a desire to obtain further knowledge. We recom- | gilt crowns which were carried before this king | Board, if necessary, to that effect. Of course, 


masteri is little volume to those | on his entrance into the city of York. And in when I mention a central station for York, | 
me not rt CO noble Encl. mentioning King James I., I cannot help noticing | mean only a central station for passengers, like 
the ancient palace of the manor (that old Stuart | that of the city of Carlisle (without workshops 
palace, as Mr. Canon Harcourt called it), the | and smoky chimneys, which they have unfor- 
interesting history of which is as follows:—It | tunately added at Carlisle), leaving the work- 
was erected by Henry VIII. out of the materials | shops where they are at the York station on the 


* Dalkeith, which all the virtues loved, 
And classic Hawthornden,” 





axes) ; circumference of ellipse = = 








SOM# NOTES FROM YORK. 


Tur church of St. Michael le Belfre has just 
been new fronted, in the Tudor style of Henry VII. 
It now has a projecting porch, which is orna- 
mented with the Tudor badge of the portcullis, 
derived from the House of Somerset, and some 
roses, probably to represent the White Rose of 
York. A large window in the centre, above the 
porch, replaces the old one, in which were two 
roundels of ancient painted glass, which I hope 
will be replaced in the new window, or other- 


of St. Mary’s Abbey, and there was established | other side of the river. This would make the 
in it a council, called the Council of the North, | matter complete, and the passengers would then 
at the head of which was placed the Earl of | all come into York instead of a tithe of them as 
Somerset. In this palace were taken the de- | at present, several of whom are only attracted to 
positions for the trial of Mary Queen of Scots. | do so by the antiquarian glories of the Minster 
The next circumstance worthy of notice was her | and the city ;—at least, such ancient glories as 
son, King James I., taking up his residence on | are left by the present people of the Minster and 
his way to London, as before narrated; it then | the corporation, seized, as corporations sometimes 
became the residence of King Charles I., in the | are, with a spirit of destruction which has made 
time of the great rebellion, when he came down | only so-called restorations, instead of leaving to 
to Yorkshire to assemble his forces in the Forest | the joy of the antiquary the ancient, though 


other ies i i f the past. 
i i of Galtrees (called the Forest of Gawtries in the | perhaps broken, memorials o pas 
Sarl Ale enh thm ewido nwo tlre ce), Ten a |i be Gy of at ae tn 
inclined i ic | Stafford’s trial, one of the counts in the indict- ati { e dis- 
wre on ae side of or Puen ment mentions the earl having put up his | position of the pillars . hes — a . 
week which er ae a ee The - Poser ede ae green aaieaientestion like the oat Theatre in Grey- 
i i e res . . . . . 
last j oo +. ‘ pare sin “tore court; and, lastly, it was the abode of King | street, Bemenatinnpen-Ty=>) | _ a = 
no Dofo eupobccaer led “A Li Catalogue of | James II. when Duke of York and Lord High | the passengers pass throug ween the portico 
hi sisisern ar noes Admiral, in the time of his brother King | and the principal building. If iron gates were 
srles IL, in t h hen the Dukeof| placed at each side of the portico of the 
* Practical Geometry on an entirely new Plan, By | Charles II., in the Duss Ris Nit at Hull.| Assembly-rooms in Blake-street they might be 
Rolla Rouse. Saas W. Maxwell. | York went thence to join the flee ; 
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closed, whenever a ball is held, so as to exclude 
the public from the roadway under the portico 
and leaving them to the present footpath, which 
plan would not involve the present proportions 
or position of the pillars, both matters of the 
most rigid rule in Classic architecture. Drake, 
the historian and antiquary of York, gives the 
following account of the Assembly-rooms in 


Blake-street :— 


In this street, whilst I am writing, is now building’ 
and pretty near finished,* a magnificent assembly-room 
for the gentry of the city to meet in throughout the year, 
and for the entertainment of the nobility, gentry, &c., 
who usually honour our horse-races with their presence. 
The room is an antique Egyptian hall ;+ but the dimen- 
sions and grandeur of the building will be best understood 
by the adjoining plan, section, and upright of it. The de- 
sign was first set on foot by a set of public spirited gentle- 
men, for the most part resident in the city, who put out 

roposals for raising the sum of, first, 3,000/., then 4,0002. 

‘or the carrying on and erecting this useful and orna- 
mental structure. The subscription met with great en- 
couragement from the nobility and gentry of the county, 
and several other parts of the kingdom; and though the 
expense has overrun the first or second proposals, yet no } 
gentleman can be uneasy when, at the small bequest of | 
251., he is a proprietor in one of the finest rooms in Europe. | 
The design was taken by that English Vitravius, Richard 

Earl of Burlington, from Palladio, who gives the plan, 

but tells you that it never was executed out of Egypt. 


artist (consisting of a curtain only), he asked 


that it might be drawn aside in order that he 
might see the picture which he believed to be 
behind it. The subjugation of Greece to Rome 
enabled the victors to reap the full benefit of 
that culture of the arts in which for three 
centuries the Greeks had so much ex- 
celled. The Romans, however, used florid 
colours, in addition to those borrowed from 
the Greeks; and the facility with which they 
painted on wood, cloth, plaster, and other sur- 
faces, was demonstrated by the remains dis- 
covered both at Rome and at Pompeii. It was 
supposed that the ancients were not acquainted 
with perspective ; at all events, they commenced 
practising the art of painting in a rude elemen- 
tary manner, by the representation of objects or 
emblems only. The anchor, the dove, the lamb, 
and other symbols were frequently repeated ; 
but in course of time their ideas became 
developed, and they began to put subjects 
together, and thus to form pictures. When the 


that the English abbots invited foreign artists to 
assist in the decoration of their churches. He 
also suggested that foreign monks, many of 
whom were good architects, as well as painters 
and carvers, had contributed to this object. 

Mr. Tarver said it was quite evident that the 
paintings which he had seen in Norfolk churches 
were not by native artists. 

The Chairman called attention to the paint. 
ings in the vhapter-house at Westminster, which 
it was reasonable to suppose had been executed 
by monks, who were acquainted with this de. 
scription of art. He quite agreed with Mr, 
Mathews in recommending a careful study of 
the pictures in the National Gallery, which, 
however, might be made far more instructive 
| and interesting if a proper system of classifica. 
| tion were observed. It was a reproach to all 
| our national collections, as contrasted with those 
of foreign countries, that, owing to a total 
absence of careful and intelligible classification, 
| the value of their contents was greatly dimi- 

nished. 





Papacy became established, a great impetus was 
given to the arts, and popes, bishops, and abbots 
vied with each other in adorning their churches 
with the most beautifal works they could obtain. 











Our noble lord, finding that the ground the gentlemen 
had bought would accept of this grand design, somewhat | 
altered in its dimensions from Palladio, threw it in, and | 
added the common assembly-room, &c., on one side, and | 
the offices on the other, as further conveniences. The | 
first encouragers of a work of this natare—so much for | 
the credit of both city and country—ought to have their 
names handed down to posterity. I have for that purpose 
caused the proposais and abstract of the purechase-deeds 
of the ground, the names of the first-chosen stewards to 
the building, with an exact list of the subscribers, to be all 
placed in the appendix.t Before the building of these 
rooms the street ran up near parallel with the great house 
facing it; but the proprietors have lately purchased all 
the houses from the new building to the end of the street ; 
and yA age | them all down, a handsome area is now 
made before it. Towards which good work—a thing much 
wanted in several other parts of the city—the lord mayor 
and commonalty gave 50/.” 

So far Drake, and I will only add the following 
to what he says,—Where are Lord Burlington’s 
original plans of the Assembly-rooms deposited ? 
It was intended to make a perfect small palace 
of this building, but the Earl of Burlington was 
stopped from proceeding, in consequence of the 
Committee of Management being frightened at 
the magnificence of the ball-room he had planned. 
I may mention, in conclusion, a curious circum- 
stance with regard to the old news-rooms adjoin- 
ing it (the old one is rebuilt) ; there could not be 
discovered, when it was rebuilt, any deed to the 
upper room over the news-room, which belonged 
to the hotel in Museum-street, and it is supposed 
to have been forgotten in consequence of the 
alarm of Prince Charles Edward Stuart’s advance 
from Scotland in 1745. 

An OLp CorRESPONDENT. 





PAINTING AS A FINE ART. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Architectural 
Association, held at the House in Conduit-street, 





: . - TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

In succeeding centuries the interests of art 
flactuated with the rise or fall of various; A mEreriNc of managers, practical foremen, 
dynasties ; but in the thirteenth century an ex- | artisans, professional gentlemen, and otherg 
traordinary revival took place, and many artists | interested in the advance of technical education 
arose whose works were still held in high esti- in Birmingham, has been held in the Committee. 
mation. A study of the pictures in the National room of the Town-hall. Mr. Sebastian Evans, 
Gallery would enable the student to trace the M.A., presided over a large meeting. 
various schools which sprang into existence! The Chairman, in the course of a long speech, 
about that time, and to mark the progress which , said,-With regard to the actual business before 
successive generations of artists had made. , this meeting, ours is an exceedingly modest 

Our national collection was not, it was true,; programme. What we want to do is, if 
as large as those of other countries; but still it practicable, to take the greatest possible advan- 
contained pictures of the greatest interest and tage of the local institutions for the furtherance 
of the highest character. It was a pity, how- of technical edncation. We want as far as 
ever, that a better system of classification was possible also to take into consideration that great 
not adopted, so that the visitor might be able to question the art-education of workmen, for it 
note more clearly the various periods of art re-| seems to me that at all of the meetings which 
presented by the works exhibited. In 1270, have been held on this subject far too much 
Giotto, the son of a shepherd, first appeared upon | stress has been laid on the scientific instruction 
thescene, and his famespread sorapidly that popes, | of the workman, and far too little importance 
bishops, and ancient citizens became his patrons. | has been attached to his artistic education. We 
He was said to have been the first inventor of | shall do well, I think, to remember one fact, that 
portrait painting, and the introducer of alle- in all scientific, mechanical, chemical, and other 
gorical subjects. He was also a sculptor and an | matters of the kind, the real technical education 
architect. After the death of Giotto the num- | of the workman, must, after all, be given in the 
ber of painters in Italy increased, and they | workshop itself. The chairman concluded an 
associated themselves together in religious con- | able address, in the course of which he reviewed 
fraternities, calling themselves “The Brothers of | the state of the various educational and art and 
St. Luke.” Having referred to the liberal en- | science institutions in Birmingham, by moving 
a not —_ of — art of painting, but the following resolution :— 
of architecture and working in metals, afforded! « ‘ ini : : iin aes 
by the family of Medici and other wealshey pateomn | tations tor enavebing soshatenlinntrection tn Diomibohen, 
= that period, Mr. Mathews traced the pk mee) pone ne es gna extension, ont by * 
of painting from the time of Van Eyke (the first | ge apne May lagen ce Ng Ba 
painter in oil colours) to that of Salvator | wthons the colttdunest Wf ang Gonuneansh ae 
a ee Frage Leonardo da/| *ience.” 
yinci, Michelangelo, aelle, Titidn, Correggio,|; Mr. Aitken also addressed the i 
the Caracci, &c. Commenting upon the eid length ; and Dr. Melson said,--Den't Lot. wo 
of Correggio, Mr. Mathews stated that the | take any hasty action which would thwart their 


on Friday evening, the 17th ult., Mr. R. Phéné | “ Christ on the Mount of Olives” in the National | purposes with reference to the Government. He 


Spiers, the president, in the chair, a paper was Gallery, long supposed to be an original, was} would s t that they adj i 
, , ar, ’ . ginal, ugges ourned the tin, 
read by Mr. H. Mathewson “ Painting as a Fine | Only a fine copy, the true picture being in the | until that night mine let them em, te the 


Art and its Principles, and their full Development | 


possession of the Duke of Wellington. The 


| meantime, those valuable observations of Mr. 


in the Works of the ancient Masters.” Referring, | word ‘“‘after” (Correggio) had now been in-| Sebastian Evans, and those equally valuable ones 


in the first instance, to the general desire for | 
the introduction of mural decorations, he ob- | 
served that the subject of painting as a fine art | 
was one to which the architect could not be in- | 
different. Delineation was the most ancient of 
the arts, and it was used long before the intro- 
duction of painting. The Egyptians especially 
excelled in it, and much of their early history 
and character might be gathered from an atten- 
tive study of their paintings. The early Greeks 
had but a circumscribed knowledge of painting 
before the reign of Alexander the Great, who 
turned his attention to its development. At 
first they had but four colours, namely, white, 
yellow, red, and black; and yet with these they 
eventually carried the art to such perfection that 
it was related that a painter copied grapes so 
admirably that the birds pecked at them; and 
that on one occasion, when a celebrated painter 
was invited to inspect the work of a brother 


* The whole is now finished, and the rooms i 
minated with lustres of an extraordinary size 1 see 
— ms nd largest of —_ with many other orna- 

, as chimney-pieces ‘ i 
srhitet ae — ve » were the gifts of the noble 
I need hardly say that it has not feature 
architecture of pam A t about it. ths we: 
¢ I must not omit that a later inscription was done in 





&e., March the Ist, 1730, under the north-east 
copy of which I have, bi iginal will lie 
Sect for tnaey. a ut I hope the original will lie 





scribed on the frame of the picture; but the 
copy was a very fine one indeed, and gave an 
excellent idea of the manner of the master. Of 
all the painters of Italy, Raffaelle was by general 
consent admitted to be the prince; for nothing 
could exceed the grace, the dignity, and the 
harmony of his pictures. Correggio, who had 
heard of his fame, exclaimed, after a careful 
scrutiny of his works, “I am still a painter.” 

Mr. Tarver asked whether Mr. Mathews, in 
the course of his inquiry, had been able to 
throw any light upon the school of painters who 
seemed to have flourished many centuries ago in 
Norfolk. Many of the churches in that part of 
the country had their screens and other portions 
painted with t care. 

A Member observed that, some four or five 
centuries since, a large trade was carried on be- 
tween Norwich, the capital of East Anglia, and 
Flanders, and that it was highly probable that 
foreign artists were invited over to help in the 
decoration of churches in that city, and in the 
adjacent counties. Indeed, he was able to state, 
from personal examination, that many of the 
paintings, and some of the metalwork, in Norfolk 
churches, were from the hands of foreigners. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews corroborated this state- 
ment, observing that in Suffolk churches, also, 
there was abundant evidence of the presence of 
foreign artists. 

Mr. H. Mathews thought it highly probable 


pomen fell from Mr. Aitken, an opportunity of 
telling on the Birmingham public, and upon the 
| London public, and upon all England. He moved 
/as an amendment that the meeting adjourn for 
a week, 
Other gentlemen addressed the meeting, and 
the chairman afterwards said his friend Mr. 
| Aitken had put it that they were acting rather 
| against the Chamber of Commerce, and against 
the Society of Arts. What he wanted to do was 
to work with them as far as ever they could. 
But he thought they had to take this into con- 
sideration. Here was the Chamber of Com- 
merce committed to the theory that the Govern- 
ment ought to found new schools throu,hout the 
country for the furtherance of art education. 
It was the Chamber of Commerce who broached 
a new theory. They alleged that the duty of 
the Government was to establish new schools ; 
but he maintained that the real duty of the 
Government, under the present circumstances, 
— to — rem institutions already in exist- 
» Dr. appeared to have misunder- 
stood his remarks about throwing the Govern- 
ment overboard. They wanted assistance from 


the Government ; but they did not want to e 
the exclusive control Laos deat, ee 
amendment was carried unanimously. 

_ Professor Leoni Levi recently attended a meet- 
ing of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and 
delivered an address on the industrial competi- 
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tion which England is now encountering on every 
hand. Mr. Henry Ashworth told the Chamber, 
that not only was Belgian iron being used in the 
construction of our warehouses, but Belgian 
manufacturers were actually sending agents to 
Manchester for the sale of cotton goods. French 
and Belgian cloth is, it , regularly sent 
into Lancashire to be bleached. It is stamped 
with the bleacher’s stamp, and is thus sent into 
the market as cloth of English manufacture. 
Principal Greenwood, who was present, said that 
Owen’s College was being put upon such a basis 
as would enable them to carry on the work of 
technical education. 

A joint meeting of the Liverpool Library, 
Museum, and Education Committee and School 
of Science Committee has been held to confer 
with Mr. Bernhard Samuelson, M.P., on the 
subject of science education in schools, Mr. 
J. A. Picton (chairman of the library and museum 


committee) presided at the outset, but being. 


|turers. At their china factories it was essential 
| that the persons employed in them should have 
the knowledge that was acquired at schools of 
art. He was bound to say he thought the in- 
stitution was tolerably prosperous. 

The Gloucester School.—Mr. Cole also visited 
the Gloucester School, with the object of con- 
ferring with the committee’ relative to proposed 
changes in the system of Government aid to 
science and art schools. Mr. Cole strongly 
urged the desirability of uniting in one building 
| the School of Art, Free Library, and Museum, 
, and explained the extent of the help which would 
| be given by the Department in the erection of 
| such a building. He further said that however 
| long it might be postponed, the demand for 
technical education, one of the greatest exigencies 





of the day, would ultimately compel the found- | 





But we doubt not legal acumen could frame a 
, regulation which would secure the desired result 
directly, instead of the present roundabout 
attempt at it, which provides streets of a certain 
width at every part, and yards of a certain size 
attached to every house, which does not always 
secure ventilation, and, though a good thing in 
some circumstances, is often unjustifiable waste. 
Again, it is obvious that in a short street, if it 
opens into wider streets, the houses may be 
made high, and the width confined, without the 
Injury to its ventilation which would ensue if it 
were longer. So that there would be more 
reagon in municipal regulations if they made 
ithe height of the houses dependent ‘on the 
length of the streets, instead, as at present, only 
on the width. 
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ing of such an institution, and that it was not | 
unlikely that an education rate to provide for | 


such objects would before long be made com- 


obliged to leave to fulfil another engagement, at | pulsory. 
his request Mr. E, Samuelson took the chair.} The Dorchester School.—This school, which 
Mr. Gregson, in speaking of the School of! was established at the i of last year, 
Science, said that about three years ago the has completed its first prosperously, and 
number of students fell off from 160 to 28.’ the only circumstance which tends to mar what 
That was on account of the fees being raised, a | would otherwise be its complete success is, that 
measure that was rendered necessary by reason | the artisan—for whose special benefit the Govern- 
of the Government reducing its support. Last ment foster such schools—have not availed them- 
session the fees were reduced to the lowest point, | selves of the advantages offered so largely as it 
and the result was that the number of students was hoped they would do. The report stated 
increased to sixty-eight. The number of students that the prospects of the school were satisfac- 
this year was only fifty-nine, but considering the | tory. It opened in April last, with fifty-six 
difficulties they had to contend with, that result | students, and had been attended during the 
was deemed satisfactory. A want of Sapte wine months of its existence by seventy-nine, 
crippled their energies. | including temporary pupils, and sixty-four still 
| remained upon the books. The income of the 
school was in a healthy state. 
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SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


Tue twelfth exhibition by this Society, now GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
open in Conduit-street, consists of 413 works, 
including the model of a “ Moping Owl.”| Ar the usual monthly meeting of this society 
Mrs. E. M. Ward lends, rather than contri-| Mr. John Honeyman, jan., president, in the 
butes, a work; Miss Adelaide Claxton sends one | chair, Mr. J. J. Stevenson read a paper on 
of her clever spiritual appearances, “It would ‘‘ Labourers’ Dwellings,” and the effect of muni- 


} 
| 
j 
| 


be spoken to;” Mrs. Swift and her daughters, | cipal restrictions on them, as shown in the recent | 


and Mrs. Melville, contribute; but still the | competition in Liverpool; and afterwards Mr. 
gallery makes no pretension to showing what Alex. Thompson addressed the meeting on the 
our female artists really can do, such of them as City Improvement Scheme. 

have gained a power preferring always to take| Mr. Stevenson, in the course of his remarks, 
their chance with male competitors. It contains, | referred to whut prevented the erection of resi- | 
nevertheless, many agreeable pictures, of which | dences for the working classes in towns. He 
we may mention, as amongst landscapes, those of | said,—Municipal regulations, not in Liverpool 
Mrs. Marrable, Harriette Seymour, Miss Heath- only, but in every town in the kingdom, throw 
cote, Miss E. D’O. James, 8. 8. Warren, and | obstacles almost insuperable in the way of this, 
Mdlle. Bodichon; for views of old buildings, while they do not prevent bad building, bad 
Louise and Margaret Rayner; for flowers and arrangements, and bad ventilation; in fact, 
fruit, Miss Emma Walter (we give the names render these essential to make the scheme 
either with or without title as printed in the pay, for it is only the “jerry” builders who seem 
catalogue), Alice E. Manly, A. M. Fitzjames, to be able to build at a profit. But it is, as 
Emily Lane, Mrs. Newcomen, &c.; and for dead | has been already said, much easier to find fault 
game, Miss A. Baker and A. Dundas. 320, with present regulations than to suggest better ; 
“ Resting,” Elizabeth Thompson ; 322, “ Elaine,” and it wouldjbe presumptuous to do more than 
Miss Amy Butts; and 380, “On the Look-Out,” indicate the direction in which they should 
all in oil, deserve praise. Miss Eliza Sharpe, we aim. At present they insist on @ certain 
may add, exhibits a copy of Maclise’s “ Hamlet,” | width of street in proportion to the height 
made probably to assist Mr. Sharpe in producing of the houses. This has given us a town 
the plate for the Art-Union of London. 


like Manchester, with acres of streets in| 
| dreary sameness with stagnant air. Would it, 
not be better to encourage variety in planning | 
| narrower streets, opening out into wider spaces 
. | and squares, where the difference in temperature | 
SCHOOLS OF ART. en the wider spaces exposed to the sun 

The Worcester School.—The fifteenth annual! might draw the air from the narrower streets, 
meeting of the subscribers and friends of this causing drafts and movements of the atmo-_ 
school has been held in the Music-hall. The sphere? It is clear that streets might be built 
meeting for the distribution of prizes, from some closer and higher, if their ends opened out on 








cause or other was not held last year, and conse- | 
quently the successful student had to receive 
the reward of two years’ labours ; and, as this 
year only three days’ notice was given of the in- 
tended meeting, the platform was but thinly 
occupied. The works of the students were ex- 
hibited in the school. Altogether the collection 
of works was a great improvement on those of 
former years, and reflect great credit on the 
pupils,—evidencing, at the same time, the 





|lation, than if they were extended for sqaare 


parks and greens, without harming their venti- 


miles of regularly disposed street, and court, 
and house, though only two stories high. This 
might be accomplished by fixing the proportion 
of space left open to ground built on, permitting 
builders to arrange their blocks as they liked, 
subject to conditions, of which the most import- 
ant would be one which present building Acts 
ignore, that there should be no stop-gaps to the 


ability and attention of Mr. Yeates, tae master. | circulation of the air, no dwelling-rooms opening | good 


The chair at the meeting was occupied by Mr. | out into wells or small courts, in which there is 
Henry Cole, C.B., of the Science and Art Depart-|no through current. Such an rere gg 
ment, South Kensington. The chairman, in his | might be difficult to adjust to wor _— iy. -- 
address said,—If they were readers of news- | would have a tendency to raise paring _ 
papers at the present time, they would read a | property near public open spaces, which, how- 
great deal about what was called “technical | ever, is not unreasonable; and it might rasa 
education.” The speaker pointed out that such | tate power on the part of the eg we ees 
education was indispensably necessary to enable | decide how streets should be “or on pelvate 
English manufacturers to compete with foreign | property, so that where one man - oe . 
countries. The School of Art taught this “tech- | a street it should not be blocked y Bg — - 
nical education,” so important to manufac- bour, as happens in some of our Eng ) 





OPENING OF RETFORD NEW TOWN 
HALL. 


THE new town-hall at Retford has been for- 
|mally opened. The main elevation fronts the 
| square, so that its architectural proportions can 
be readily seen to advantage, and the side eleva- 
tion faces Carolgate. The front to the square, 
| which is entirely of stone, is divided into three 
compartments, two wings, and a centre, recessed. 
It is Italian in design, of a Palladian character, 
_ having a channelled base and moulded impost up 
to the first bay, and detached columns with 
carved caps and bases, moulded archivolt and 
spandrel, plain frieze, a bold cornice with canti- 
_ levers, balustrade, parapet, and a high Mansard 
roof, surmounted with iron cresting. From the 
centre of the roof rises the clock turret, which 
|crowns an elevation of nearly 100 ft., and in 
| whieh is fixed the clock, to which have been 
added by pnblic subscription four new bells to 
chime the quarters and hours, and having four 
illuminated dials, facing the four cardinal points 
‘of the compass. In the main portion of the 
structure is situated the new town-hall, and in 
the other the market and corn exchange. On 


} 
| 


| 


|the ground floor, and immediately in front of 


the square, is arranged, on the west wing, the 
main entrance to the hall. The grand staircase 
has a spacious centre flight leading to the front 
landing, and returning right and left, at the 
level of the council chamber. The floor of this 
staircase, as well asof the vestibule, is laid with 
encaustic tiles, from a special design, supplied 
by Messrs. Maw & Co., of Broseley. The large 


| hall is 90 ft. long, 40 ft. wide, and 26 ft. high. 


| It is lighted by ten large French casements, with 
| Circular head. The hall has been decorated by 
| Mr. Foster. All the panels have been relieved. 
| Over the orchestra at the north end an alle- 
| gorical picture has been painted, and contains the 
ancient armorial bearings of the borough. The 
council chamber is 40 ft. by 23 ft. The mayor's 
parlour is at the east end of the council cham- 
‘ber, and fronts the square. The hall-keeper’s 
| residence is in the rear of the large hall. The 
kitchen is fitted up with a Leamington range, 
capable of cooking a first-class dinner for 500 
people: a hoist and necessary apparatus are 
provided for special occasions. Underneath the 
large hall is the poultry market. The Corn 
Exchange is spacious, warm, and well lighted ; 
and the markets are conveniently arranged for the 
accommodation of butchers. The architects were, 
Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy; and the contractor 
was Mr. Thomas Hopkinson. The work was 
superintended by Mr. Richardson. The architects’ 
estimate was 6,057/., and the land cost 2,600/. 








RESTORING AND SILICATING 
ABROAD. 


Tue Church of St. Madeleine, in Rouen, has 
been treated with the process of M. Léon 
Dalemagne with the view of preserving the 
stone, and, if we understand M. Dalemagne 
correctly, the parts wanting were first made 
with some composition that he uses. The 
whole of the front, he says, was in a very bad 
state, abraded and broken away, columns, mould- 
ings, and sculptures, and no one could have 
dreamt of replacing the wanting parts in stone ! 
but all has been reinstated; and it may be as 
well to note, he continues, that experience has 
taught me it is not desirable to restore stone 
with compositions too compact. M. Dalemagne 
points to a part of the Louvre operated on by 
him in 1853 to prove the value of the system 
adopted by him, which is that of Fuchs. 
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MURAL PAINTINGS FOR PENKILL 
CASTLE, AYRSHIRE. 


WE have already mentioned at some length a 
paper on mural paintings at Penkill Castle, read 
at the Institute of Architects by Mr. W. B. 
Scott.* The house where this series of pictures 
is in course of execution is an old peel-house or 
castle, as such partially fortified old houses are 
always called in Scotland, near the coast of 
Ayrshire. The subject of the pictures (as we 
previously mentioned) is taken from “The 
King’s Quair,” or king book (cahier, or quire of 
paper) by the first King James of Scotland ; and 
the medium used is a solution of wax in turpen- 
tine. 

The first picture illustrates the first canto, in 
which the poet describes his rising in the early 
morning while the bell is ringing for matins. 
He bewails his luckless fate, having been a 
prisoner since his boyhood, and consoles himself 
by reading Boethius, and then calling upon the 


* See p. 31, ante. 











MURAL PAINTING, PENKILL CASTLE, AYRSHIRE. 


Nine Muses, he sets about to write some new 
thing. The materials of the picture, as su 

by the poem, are the matin-bell, the warder, the 
night-watch going home, the young king in his 
chamber, and other matters suggested, as, for 
example, the brazen statue of Boethius adorning 
the wall. 

The second picture illustrates the second 
canto. He looks from his prison window, and 
sees, as he believes, the fairest of womankind 
listening to the singing of the birds in the 
terraced prison garden. She has with her two 
maids and a little dog. As mythological persons 
are largely introduced into the poem, master 
Cupid,—Dan Cupid, as Chaucer calls him,—is 
shooting the king from behind the hedge. 

In the third picture our poet falls into a 
dream. He is carried away to the Court of 
Love to get the assistance of Queen Venus. 
Master Cupid comes down to him from the starry 
sphere while he sleeps, and carries him away. 
Here the first flight of the stair is terminated 
by the landing of the hall or dining-room. 








The fourth picture, which begins the second 
flight of stairs, is the most elaborate of the 
series. At the Court of Love the poet finds all 
the lovers recorded in history, and sees Queen 
Venus reclining on a couch. James, on his 
knees, prays her aid; but she sends him to the 
Court of Wisdom to get the assistance and advice 
of Dame Minerva. 

To give an idea of the character of these 
works, we are enabled to reproduce an illustra- 
tion of the first picture. The block is made by 
a new process, which is probably susceptible of 
improvement. 





Concrete Buinpincs IN THE METROPOLIS.— 
The officers of the Board of Works have prepared 
a form of license for using concrete as a building 
material, with conditions for the guidance of 
builders, also rules relative to the ting of 
licenses. These will be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Board at their meeting on (this) 
Friday, 3lst January. 
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| York stone; the general body of the structure, 


Tue Drinking Fountain represented by the |is of selected Bath stone; tho bowls are of 


accompanying engraving has been erected in | polished red Aberdeen granite ; amns 
Hyde Park at the — ea the ae bine Pennant stone. dings shee 

of Vizianagram, with reference to whom our; The main structure is about 12 

readers will probably be glad to have particulars ‘base, and 46 ft. 6 in. high from bone 
of some of the instances of public spirit and | the summit of spire-finial. 

enlightened philanthropy for which this gentle-/ It was executed, at‘a cost of about 1,2001. by 
man has already received the thanks of Govern- | Mr. J. W. Seale, East-street. Walworth 
ment. In October, 1863, it was officially brought | The fountain is approached by means of three 
to the notice of Government that his Highness steps extending all round; there are four bowls 
had offered to endow a dispensary at Vizegapa- and water-jets; and under each bow! is a galva- 
tam, with 2,000l. for its permanent support; nized iron grating, let into the landing, and 
and it was at the same time mentioned that | having communication with the drain to carry 
during the previous ten years, setting aside | off spilt water. In the tympanum of the canopy 
roads and irrigation, on which the Rajah had over two of the bowls are the royal arms, and in 
expended two lacs of rupees (20,000i.), he had | theother two is the motto of the Maharajah,“ Ever 
contributed upwards of one jac of rupees to! Loyal,” with an Indian crown, and the symboli- 
purely philanthropic uses. At Vizianagram he cal elephant’s head, which alternate with the 


yea F 
HYDE PARK DRINKING FOUNTAIN, _t is this that we illustrate. The landings are of 


had long supported a dispensary and lying-in 
hospital: he had maintained in that town a 


royal arms; and in the third stage, over the 
pediments containing their respective arms, are 


A person being placed behind the mirror 
distance of 6} ft. from the vertical plane ceatinn 
_the axis of rotation, we place another 

person in front of the mirror, at the same 
distance of 6} ft. from the other side of the 
vertical plane. The latter individual sees two 
| Persons side by side, and the illusion is perfect. 

The mirrors are made of metal, silvered and 
polished on both sides; the effect obtained is 
reciprocal, and the illusion is the same for the 
two persons. 

M. Lucas obtains a curious effect of another 
j nature by placing a common mirror vertically, 
| at the distance of 2} ft. behind the transparent 
|mirror. The reflected image is repeated a great 
/number of times at greater and greater dis. 
/tances, as is the case with an object placed 
between two mirrors. Yet, while in the latter 
case the successive images are in reversed posi- 
tion, those in the apparatus are face to face. 








school of a grade equal to that of a Government portraits of the een and the Maharajah. | 
district school, and he had established schools in Under each aaa the Queen is the shield 
every chief town on his estates. The agent to | of St. George; and under those of the Maha- 
the Governor added that, “ in all these respects, | rajah a five-pointed star. There is atrongh for| Smokeless Coal on Railways. —The North 
and in the liberal management of his | dogs under the bowl on the north side. Access | London Railway for three or four months have 


RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. 


estates, the influence of the example afforded to | to the interior of the fountain is had by means of 


the surrounding zameendars and proprietors was 

very perceptible indeed.” One of the roads re- | 
ferred to above was to open ont the cotton- | 
growing districts of Nagpore, with reference to | 
which the Secretary of State for India, in his | 
despatch, dated 14th of August, 1862, wrote as | 
follows :—‘“ The importance, both political and | 


a man-hole. The stonework was treated with 
solutions of soap and alum before the scaffold 
was struck. The following inscription, “ This 
Fountain, the Gift of the Hon. Manarasa 
Merrza Visexam Gusaputry Raz Munea 
Soortan Bunapoor or Viztanacram, K.C.S.L, 
was erected by the Metropolitan Drinking Foun- 


commercial, of such a line of road has long been | tain Association, 1867,” engraved on a brass 
recognized, and the Home Government fully | plate, by Messrs. Cox & Son, is to be placed in 
shared in the appreciation of the liberality and | the bow! alcoveon the south side. The fountain 
publie spirit evinced by the Rajah on this and on | will shortly be publicly opened by his Royal 
former occasions.” Lord Harris, when Governor | Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 

of Madras, fully admitted the service rendered | . 

by the Maharajah, and as a token of friendship | 
and approbation presented him with a valuable 
ring, bearing the motto “Ever Loyal,” which ™ 
motto the Maharajah immediately adop‘ed, and AN OPTIOAL ILLUSION. 

is with good reason highly proud of it; especially; M. Ferix Lucas, engineer of bridges and road- 
as coming from one so well able to estimate the | ways of France, has written a memoir on trans- 
value of the assistance received from the Rajah | parent mirrors, by which singular optical illu- 
during the troubled times of 1857—1858. In| sions take place. Divide a circle into 2 n sec- 
November, 1863, Sir William Denison offered | tors, of which » has a central angle, a, and 
the Maharajah a seat in the Legislative Council|n has a central angle, 6, the sectors a 
at Madras, and in doing so wrote as follows:—|and § succeeding alternately. Cut out the 
“The large stake which you possess in the! sectors § so as to form spaces. A sort of star 
country, your acknowledged public spirit,| will remain, formed by the » sectors a, on 
loyalty, and energy, have pointed you out to me which either silvered glass or, what is pre- 
as one whose claims to act as an adviser to the | ferable, metallic plates silvered over and 
Government are well established, while your polished are to be placed. This apparatus 
attainments and the general respect in which being placed vertically in front of an ob- 
you are held are a guarantee that your counsel | server, he can perceive by the reflection pro- 
and advice will be of much use to the Govern-| duced by the silvered sectors his own image, 








ment.” Before the Maharajah could take his) 
seat in the Madras Council he was appointed to 
the still more distinguished post of member of | 
the Legislative Council of India. 

Since the beginning of 1863 the Maharajah 
has made Benares his head-quarters, and this 
being the place of his birth, and where his 
family have resided for many years, it was but 
natural he should show special interest in it; ' 
and this he has done by endowing a dispensary 
there to the extent of 2,0001., and also establish- 
ing a scholarship, value 301. per annum, and 
carrying with it a gold medal, for the best 
English scholar of the year in the Government 
College, Benares. 

It was a worthy and becoming supplement 
to such a series of well - di 
ameliorate and improve the condition of 
the people of his own country, and to farther 
the views of the Government, from which he | 
had received so many tokens of approbation, | 
that the Maharajah should have turned his eyes | 
towards England with a wish that he could | 
there also in some way show his hearty appre- 
ciation of the benefits which it had conferred | 
upon India. 

He therefore communicated with the com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Drinking Fountain 
Association at the commencement of 1866, and 
offered to defray the entire cost of a handsome 
drinking-fountain for the use of the public in the 
metropolis. A design having been prepared by 
Mr. Robert Keirle, the architect of the Associa- 
tion, and forwarded to India, met with the 
entire approval of the Maharajah, and the draw- 
ings having also been submitted to and approved 
by her Majesty the Queen (who has thus graci- 
ously manifested her interest in the princely 
liberality of her distant subject), a site was 
granted for its erection on the north side of 
Hyde Park, opposite the end of Albany-street. 





| sons situated in front of the star. He can also 


‘nomena, because the observer distinguishes 


‘vacant spaces. The observer will think that 


and generally those of other objects and _per- 


see through the open spaces persons and other 
objects placed behind. No optical illusion can 
result from this superposition of two visual phe- 


clearly the apparatus, and becomes acquainted 
with its action. But supposing that this star 
takes, round a horizontal central axis, a very 
rapid movement of rotation. The reflecting 
sectors are no longer distinguishable from the 


used anthracite instead of bituminous coal, and 
the result is said to be highly satisfactory. 
Numerous actions had been raised or threatened 
for damages for the emission of “ opaque smoke.” 
By the use of anthracite coal the company not 
only avoid all ground of complaint, but effect an 
annual saving of several thousand pounds. The 
coal is found to be 25 per cent. more effective 
than the bituminous coal previously used. The 
smokeless coal is as applicable for fixed steam- 
engines as for locomotives, and is now used at 
the City Flour Mills and other places where 
steam-power is required. 

Opening of the New Line between King’s-cross 
and Farringdon-street.—On Saturday afternoon 
the principal officials of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way made an inspection of the new or widened 
line between King’s-cross and Farringdon-street 
Stations, previously to the opening of the line. 
The works upon the new line consist principally 
of covered way and tunnel. 

Seven Years’ Railway Accidents.—The result 
of the railway accidents of the last seven years 
is that one passenger in 8,746,475 was killed, and 
one in 330,831 was injured, from causes beyond 
their own control; andone passenger in 11,548,081 
was killed, and one in 31,450,093 injured, owing 
(according to the companies’ returns) to the 
misconduct or want of caution of these passen- 
gers. This statement is, to a certain extent, 
more unfavourable than the facts; for, as it is 
not known how many times the season and 
periodical ticket - holders travelled, they are 
counted only once. In the seven years the 
number of ordinary passengers increased from 
163,435,678 in 1860, to 274,293,668 in 1866 ; and 
the number of season and periodical ticket- 
holders from 47,894 to 110,227, the latter class 
of travellers increasing the fastest. The length 
of line opened increased from 10,433 miles at 
the end of 1860, to 13,854 at the end of 1866, 
the number of passengers increasing a great 
deal faster in proportion than the number of 
miles. 

The Summit Tunnel of the Pacific Railway.— 
A writer for the San Francisco Alta, who has 








he sees only a plate of glass almost invisible 
like window-glass. He will behold, not without 


superposed more or less confusedly on the ob- | 


efforts to jects behind; strange illusions can be the re- | 


sult. We all know that similar phenomena are | 
produced by means of an unsilvered sheet of | 
glass, when the anterior objects are much more | 
illuminated than the posterior ones. The images 
of the first are then of a peculiar paleness and 
indecision: one would imagine meh _ 
spectres of real objects. During ew 
years these circumstances have been greatly 
taken advantage of for creating astounding 
illusions. : 
The transparent mirror that we have described 
can serve the same as unsilvered glass 
without requiring the same conditions of lighting. 
M. Lucas has constructed a small apparatus 
in which this disposition is realised. There are 
four radiating sectors, and the means by which 
they are fixed and traversed by a geared shaft are 
hidden under the table. A slit parallel to the fore- 
most edge gives passage for the metallic blades. 
By the most simple gearing, we can obtain, by 
turning a handle, a rotation sufficiently rapid to 
produce the effect of an unsilvered vertical and 
semicircular sheet of glass. The edge of this 
glass apparatus is concealed by a wooden frame. 





just gone over the Central Pacific Railroad from 


| astonishment, the images of the anterior objects Sacramento to the summit of the Sierra Nevada, 


says :—“ There are about fifteen tunnels, so far, 
constructed on the road, and they are all known 
to the initiated as number So-and-so, each tunnel 
having a number of its own, beginning with 
Tunnel No.1. The king of the list, however, 
is No. 6, that being the tunnel, or the Summit 
Tunnel, as it is generally called. It ought to be 
called No.1. This great bore is 1,659 ft. long, 
and was about a year in being cut through. 
The rapidity with which the work was finally 
prosecuted to a close, however, was chiefly duo 
to the discovery and use of that terrible explo- 
sive compound, nitro-glycerine. Experiments 
were commenced in Febraary, and, after some 
considerable delay, the engineers became sutli- 
ciently familiar with the compound to use it 
constantly and safely, after which the works 
advanced with accelerated speed, equal to about 
50 per cent. increase on all the former operations. 
Most of these tunnels are cut through the solid 
granite formation. The bridges on the Central 
Pacific are all built on the ‘ Howe truss’ model, 
and are now eleven in number, making an 
amount of bridging equal to halfa mile. Not 
the least noteworthy of the many curious things 
to be seen on this line of travel are the snow- 
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galleries. They are roofed coverings thrown 
over the track in such places as are likely to be 
blocked by snow. It is expected that about 
thirty miles of this protection against snow will 
be built. The track is now laid within nine 
miles and a half of the Summit Tunnel, and 
about twenty miles on the other side of it. 
After this connexion, now approaching, is made, 
the greatest obstacle between Sacramento and 
Salt Lake, in the way of road-building, may be 
considered overcome. There will be left a sec- 
tion of 600 miles to build, which will require 
about one year and a half to complete, making 
in all about three years and a half to finish the 


months ago, an eligible site offering, a limited 
company was formed for the purpose of supply- 
ing the want. The front elevation is built of 
limestone from the Cheddar rocks, relieved with 
freestone dressings, and the arches of the win- 
dows and porch are supported by carved pillars. 
The interior contains two retiring-rooms, a read- 
ing-room, and the great hall, which is capable 
of accommodating from ‘350 to 400 people. 
Attached to the rooms is a ten-roomed dwelling- 
house, with a shop. Mr. John Tonkin supervised 
the progress and completion of the work. 
Northampton.—The new brewery at Northamp- 
ton, belonging to Messrs. P. & R. Phipps, which 


road to Salt Lake. In two years hence we shall} has been two years in hand, at a cost of 
be able to whirl across the vast continent from | 22,000l., is now complete, and in fall work. 
Missouri to Sacramento in three days and a| Messrs. Davison & Scamell, of London, were 
half.” the architects and engineers. Mr. Dunkley, of 
Northampton, was the builder. The works have 
, been carried out under the ae of 
7 SEW Mr. H. J. Treasure, as clerk of the wor 

CES: Sere. Lowestoft.—It is contemplated to erect, at a 
Luton. — The foundation-stone of a Corn cost of something like 8,0001., assembly, bil- 
Exchange for the town of Luton has been laid. | liard, and reading rooms, near the Royal Hotel. 








The new building is to be erected on the site of | They will be surmounted by a spire. The plans, 


the old market-place, which is being pulled have been prepared by Mr. J. L. Clemence, we 
down. The style of the structure will be believe, and builders have been invited to in- 
Venetian-Gothic, and it will be surmounted by spect them. It is proposed, we understand, 
a turret containing a clock. There will be two to raise the money by shares, and to complete 
large rooms, the upper one being for the sale of | the building by July next. 

corn, and the lower for the sale of provisions.| Evesham.—The new Corn Exchange here has 
The cost will be about 2,550/. The architects been opened. It contains rooms for public 
are Messrs. Messenger & Grundy, of London; | meeting, balls and concerts, lectures, &c. The 
and the builders, Messrs. Stuart, Brothers, of | building was erected by Mr. H. Workman. 
Luton. A straw-plait exchange is to be erected 
in Cheapside at a cost of 6,000/., for which | 








able. It is not yet known where the blame lies, 
if blame there be. The sides of the tank were 
not quite an inch in thickness. 

Perth. — The Episcopalian Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s has commenced his new school-house 
at Perth, on a site near the railway station, 
being a large room, 75 ft. in length by 21 ft. 
wide, a first portion of a group of ecclesiastical 
buildings, with church, to be erected for the 
Episcopal Establishment in his diocese, to serve 
as a church, in which the bishop may meet his 
clergy in the central spot. The buildings are 
from the designs of Mr. Joseph Peacock, of 
London, architect, and are to be built of stone, 
the inside faced with brick. The present room 
is to be used for service, until the church can be 
finished. 

Dumfries.—The upright lights of the great 
east window for Greyfriars’ Church, Dumfries, 
are in the saloon of Messrs. Ballantine & Son, of 
Edinburgh. Greyfriars’ Church, Dumfries, is a 
new structure, now nearly completed, from the 
designs of Mr. Starforth, of Edinburgh. The 
church is in the Decorated style, and the glass 
is treated in the same manner. There are six 
|upright compartments, each containing an in- 
cident in the life of Christ, viz., the Worship- 
ping of the Magi, Christ seated amongst the 
Doctors in the Temple, the Baptism, the Last 
Supper,’ the Entombment, and the Resurrection 
announced by the Angel to the Marys. The 
| glass is of a rough crystalline texture throughout. 








HARTLEPOOL HEADLAND. 





Messrs. Stuart, Brothers, also have the contract. | 
York.—Extensive additions to Castle Howard | 


FROM SCOTLAND. 


Tue Hartlepool Harbour Commissioners and 


reformatory are in progress, and some have yet | the corporation a short time ago jointly offered a 
to be begun. An Early English chapel isnearly | Edinbwrgh.—The Edinburgh and Leith Joiners’ premium of 501. for the best design of works for 
completed, one of the greatest wants having soirée came off in the Queen-street Hall, which the protection of the headland north of Hartle- 
hitherto been a place of worship for the inmates. | was comfortably filled with a mixed festive pool, where the ses, has made serious inroads on 
The chapel is a memorial one for the late Earl company, including children as well as ladies. | the cliffs, which are of soft magnesian limestone. 
of Carlisle, and has been paid for by subscrip- Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, M.P., had been expected The joint committee of selection have adopted 
tion, quite distinct from the English memorial of |to take the chair, but being prevented from the plans and estimates of Messrs. Martin & 


the late earl which is in course of erection on a | attending, his place was filled by Bailie Fyfe. | 
hill two miles off. The memorial chapel will Visitors were supplied with fruit as they entered 
soon be ready for use. A schoolmaster’s house the hall, and the greater part of the evening 
was also required, and this is about to be built, was agreeably devoted to music, only two or 
a grant of money having been obtained from the | three addresses being given. Banners were sus- 
North and East Ridings towards it. | pended round the hall, bearing trade emblems 

Bradford. — New premises for the Bradford | and political mottoes. Among other addresses | 
Old Bank have been erected and opened, at the | given was one by the secretary of the associa- 
junction of Lower Cheapside with Market-street. | tion, Mr. Paterson, giving a brief sketch of the | 
The architect was Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, of working of the society, and expressing the | 
London. The style is Gothic, with semi-circular pleasure experienced by the workmen in con- | 
arches. The site which the bank occupies is sequence of the attendance of numerous em- | 
perhaps the best in the town for situation, but | ployers at the soirée. 





The relations between | 
the shape of the plot was one which must have employer and employed, he said, were much in| 
given difficulty to the architect. The bank is want of revisal; and if a better feeling pre- | 
entered at the corner of Cheapside, through a | vailed, many of the disputes that had recently | 
groined porch; over this is an oriel window. occurred would never have been thought of. 
This is surmounted by a two-light window anda; Leith.—A stained glass window has been put | 
pinnacled gable, with a cinquefoil window in the up on the northern side of the nave of St. 
centre. Three large windows light the bank- James’s Episcopal Church. This window is the 
room from Market-street, and additional light is | work of Mr. F. Barnett, of Leith. The present 
gained from five other windows looking into a window was presented by the late Mr. John 
yard at the side. In Lower Cheapside, besides Scongall in memory of his family, for many 
the windows to light the rooms, other windows generations merchants in Leith. Its subject is 
follow the line of an inner staircase, termi- the history of John the Baptist. The central 
nating in @ lofty gable, relieved with a window figure, under a canopy, is that of the great fore- 
in the centre. The ridges of the roof are orna- | runner of our Lord, and, in four compartments, 
mented with iron cresting and finials. Thejare recorded the principal incidents of his 
whole of the building is fire-proof. Concrete is career,—the naming of him as an infant, the 
used for most of the floors; they are first arched preaching in the wilderness, the baptism of our 
with this material, and the spaces being after- | Saviour, and the coming of the disciples to Jesus 
wards filled in with a preparation of the con- | to inquire about John. The windows on either 
crete, a firm flooring was obtained, impervious side of that lately supplied by Mr. Barnett are 
both to heat and moisture. The bank-room is | to be also put in by him,—one being destined as 
lofty, and well lighted. The furniture was all a memorial window to the father of the late Mr. 
designed by Mr. Waterhouse. The floor is of Scongall, and the other as a memorial of that 
oak, except that portion in front of the counter | gentleman himself. The incidents of the sacri- 
which is laid with encaustic tiles of a quiet | fice of Isaac, we believe, are to form the subject 
pattern. The furniture is of oak and mahogany, | of the one, and the resurrection of our Lord and 


bordered with ebony. The room is lighted at 
night by sun-burners. The “ strong-room” is 
constructed of ashlar, 18 in. thick, covered with 
iron girders and boiler-plates. In it is one of 
Chubb’s strongest safes with all modern im- 
provements. An ornamental iron descending 
gate, and an iron door of similar construction, 
“ombined with iron shutters, and window-frames 
of the same material, will protect the bank from 
outside. The contractors were Messrs. J. & W. 
Beanland, of Bradford, and Mr. Wilson was the 
clerk of the works. 

Bristol.—The Wedmore Assembly Rooms have 
been opened. The necessity for a public room, 
for meetings, vestries, committees, &c., and also 
for concerts, lectures, balls, and amateur 


His appearance after His resurrection that of 
the other. 

Kelso.—An alarming and destructive accident 
has occurred in Kelso. The town is supplied 
with water from a large iron tank or. reservoir, 
capable of containing about 60,000 gallons, and 
this is raised on stone walls to a height of 60 ft. 
or 70 ft. Into this tank the water is pumped 
by a steam-engine, and on the occasion to be! 
noticed it was filled, no one supposing that there 
was any danger. The man in charge had not 
long left the place when a loud report was 
heard, caused by the bursting of the tank, and 
the water rushed out in a torrent, carrying all 
before it. A dwelling-house close by was com- 
pletely shattered and a young lady severely 





theatricals, had long been felt. Some twelve 





injured. The damage to property is consider- 


Fenwick, civil engineers, Leeds. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


The Fever at T'erling.—Active preparations, we 
learn, are in for removing the sanitary 
evils to which the fever has been traced, and 
arrangements have been made for most of the 
inhabitants quitting the place while these mea- 
sures are being carried out. The total number 
of deaths that had occurred up to last week was 
twenty-three out of a population of 900, not far 
short of 200 of whom were attacked by the 
fever. 

At a recent meeting of the committee of rate- 
payers of Ingatestone and Fryerning to take 
into consideration the imperfect state of the 
drainage of the village, it was proposed that 
Ingatestone should contribute about one-third 
and Fryerning two-thirds of the expense. This 
was objected to by Fryerning, on the ground that 
the proportion was unjust; and an amendment 
was accordingly moved to leave the question of 
the proportion to the decision of the Home 
Secretary, or to any other person named by him. 
On a division the votes were equal, and the 
chairman gave his casting vote in favour of the 
original proposition. As Fryerning will not 
agree to pay more than its due proportion, the 
drainage will probably remain in its present un- 
satisfactory state, and which is calculated to 
produce the same sad and alarming results as 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the village of 
Terling are now unhappily being doomed to 
suffer. 

A writer in the Times, with reference to the 
Terling case, and while urging the sinking of 
wells as far from the house as possible, though 
the pumps and waste-pipes may be near for con- 
venience, says :— 

“ Polluted waver does not rall i iti 
till possessed of a csrong odo SY meee hateeae 
may, however, be obtained by the following tests :— Half 
fille water-bottle, cover its mouth with the hand, 
Me ape = d shake for @ minute, and quickly apply the nose, 
If nothing unpleasant is detected, tightly cork the bottle, 
set it aside in a warm place at ut the temperature of 
one’s body for a couple or three days, and repeat the 
Shaking, &c. Water of very bad quality may thus be 
recognised without the trouble and expense of analysis.” 

The letter is signed “ John Attfield, Professor 
of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
Society.” 

Health of Hertford.—The health of the town, 
says the local Mercury, is improving. There 
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has been only one case of small-pox during the 
week. In the circumstances in which the town 
has been placed, the sanitary department of the 
m was called upon to perform a duty 
which has been most strangely neglected. In 
times of cholera some activity is usually dis- 
played in the abatement of nuisances and the 
flushing of the sewers; but it does not seem to 
have been remembered that, though small-pox 
is a disease sui generis, it is intensified and ex- 
tended by precisely the same conditions which 
cause cholera and fever to spread. During the 
whole period of the present visitation, the sewers 
have been left unflushed, and there has not even 
been an attempt to disinfect the poisonous 
emanations from sewers and drains, by sprink- 
ling chloride of lime over the apertures through 
which they rise. At the meeting of the borough 
magistrates on Wednesday, Mr. Hancock stated 
that there had not been a single meeting of the 
Sanitary Committee since the present mayor 
came into office, nearly three months since. 








ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Ar the first general meeting of the architec- 
tural Institute of Scotland, to be held on the 
1lth inst., Mr. John Dick Peddie, architect, is 
to read a paper on “The Improvement of the 
City of Edinburgh.” 

According to the report of the council, the 
prizes offered,—1. For the best geometrical 
drawing, being an elevation of any existing 
example of Gothic architecture, to be competed 
for by apprentices, of not more than three years’ 
standing, of any Scotch architect, was gained 
by Mr. J. L. Campbell; 2. For the best per- 
spective line drawing of any existing example of 
architecture, projected and raised from the plan, 
by Mr. Jas. Darling ; and 3. For the best original 
design,—subject, a memorial cross, by Mr. John 
Ord 


Mr. David Cousin, architect, offered a prize of 
21. 2s. for a series of drawings of Magdalen 
Chapel, Cowgate; for which only one person 
competed, Mr. Andrew Dewar, to whom the 
prize was awarded. 

The Illustrated Transactions for the year con- 
sist of eight large folio sheets of lithographs, in 
a cover, illustrating Melrose Abbey; measured, 
drawn, and lithographed very creditably by Mr. 
W. H. Syme. The council appear to do a great 
deal with very small means. The annual sub- 
scription for 1866-7 was but 1001. 16s. If the 
council are careful, as they say they are, to en- 


grave those subjects only which, besides possess- | 4 


ing architectural interest and beauty, have not 
been satisfactorily engraved already, the series 
they are issuing will be very valuable as an 
illustration of Scottish edifices of historical im- 
portance, of which no good memorial exists else- 
where, and which are exposed to dilapidation and 
natural decay. 








OLD BUILDINGS ABOUT BIRMINGHAM. 
BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Art the last meeting of this Society, Mr. J. J. 
Bateman in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. 
Allen E, Everitt, hb member, on “ Old 
English; Buildings and their Restoration.” In 
the course of it the reader said,— 


‘I feel that one of the objects contemplated by the 
Society,—viz., the cultivation of an artistic feeling for, and 
a true a m of, the value of our ancient remains,— 
will be served by briefly noticing what there is of 
especial interest near at hand, and also venturing to give 
an artist’s thoughts on their present and future 
prospects. For this we will our town as the 
centre of a radius ext g for about fourteen miles ; 
first and nearest comes Aston, with its grand old hall 
highly interesting church, rich in monumental remains of 
the last four centuries. Then we have the moated hall of 
Perry, dating from 1579; the old 

rth, with ts tower placed at the end of the south 
aisle, and the towers of the old churches at Edgbast 


and 
and 
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parish church at Hands. | P® 


turret and adjoining hall. The latter, although apparent! 

a modern house, has still remaining a oanties of a fine old 
hall, with timbered roofs. We also have Barnt Green, 
where the highly picturesque, half-tim’ mansion, 


travellers on the Midland Railway. 
is Alvechurch, with its old houses, and lately-restored 
church, to be referred to further on; Beoley, with a 
curious church, containing some early Norman portions, 
and some admirable Elizabethan pron, bn rich in decayin 

gold and colour; and the little town of Bromsgrove, fall 
of interesting bits both for the architect and the artist. In 
@ south-easterly direction we have Solihull, with a noble 
old cross church, worthy of attentive study; Knowle, 
with its Late Pointed church, once collegiate ; an 

Temple Balsall, with its well-known church of the Knights | 
Templars. Tanworth and Lapworth also have interesting 
features, the latter being especially noticeable for its 
almost detached tower and — ; and also Packwood and 
Baddesley Clinton, whose c arches (more especially the 
towers) are similar in design, and are traditionally de- 
scribed as having been by Nicholas Bourne, in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century; the said Nicholas 
Bourne being the proprietor of the old moated house at 
Baddesley Clinton now remaining in its entirety, and per- 
haps one of the most apes ce Poon gay bits in this 
locality. The old mansion at Packwood, also, must not be 
omitted, as although many of its best features are con- 
cealed under a coat of roughcast, yet it is a fine example 
of the half-timbered structures of thej days; and 
its ancient garden, with the —_ yew trees and formal 

itt 
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COMPARATIVE ALTITUDES. 
ComparaTIvVE altitudes having been to me for 


-timbered ° 
situated at the foot of the L Hills, is well k to | Some years a favourite branch of study, I have 
Gland ‘Beilwey. In thio direction ales | Often wished to publish o chart euch es that 


desired by your ent, Mr. Middleton ; 
but information has led me to conclude that, in 
scientific map-making, labour and profit are not 
always pleasantly connected. 

Thinking that the subject may interest some of 
the numerous readers of the Builder, I have 
pleasure in offering, as a New Year's gift, the 
accompanying tabular view of certain altitudes 
in England, alphabetically arranged in six series, 
representing respectively cities and towns whose 
general levels do not exceed 100 ft., 200 ft., 
300 ft., 400 ft., 500 ft., and 600 ft. Lincoln is 
included in the first series, although the altitude 
of the floor of the cathedral is figured 216 ft., 
High-street being only 23 ft. above the sea- 
level. A. J. 


ALTITUDES ABOVE MEAN LEVEL OF THE SEA 
AT LIVERPOOL :— 
SUN siconiuesaghaanatsnaenten Abbey Church .........c00+0008 - & 
















hedges, is quite unique. In the little town of Henley-in- 
Arden may be noticed the remains of a picturesque old B an aehows-tead Eee as 
market cross, and many other bits of the olden time. In BNZOP ....ssccreeerercesees M: ay Some Oeeereneeeesenseee 
an easterly direction we have first, Yardley, with a spire Bright St Niehc hee Ghuah 
—— having a cand of ae Pointed amt, and an | Prightom .............00 3 os 
excellent open timber pore! ; heldon, wi a good se eeenveseeeceeres 
fifteenth-century tower, and portions of earlier work, Bristol ......00-.e-eseeee = a pec 
lately restored (but which I have not visited since the Canterb Cathedral 
same has been effected); Sheldon Hall, containing some | “8DCTPUFY --+-0----r0-e Guildhall 
internal carving of sixteenth-century work; and Chicheste Getheted 
astle Bromwich, with its fine hall, rich in old en OTE excsceenoesees Geoss " 
and quaint oan, and with a garden laid out Cheste a ee 
with the clipped hedges and trim walks of Dutch Brom siesewsstusavopensons “<_<... 
William’s days, forming s truly charming spot, and | c4.i:s1¢ —_........ 
one well for by the Earl of Bradford, in whose family hate ty ie * | Batene Blation . : 65 
it has remained for several generations. Then we have Cambeides Trivit J colle are ee 3) 
Bickenhill, with a spire chure “ in which are many inter- am BO creveeveecsves . ne [4 - See Eee 35 
—e Norman portions; and Hampton-in-Arden, notice- | Glo ‘ Ci 55 
able for old cottage bits, subjects for no end of pictures, | ‘essai iilinae -=omiaaaanee Cenen VR geimeeeaeEy 
and a church in which are pro jive examples of the ee 8s . Holy Trinity Church ......... 18 
Norman and later styles of our English architecture. A | Lowgate 14 
little further in this Suoction is Berkswell, whose church | lend Backinshane Palece........ 22 
has a fine Norman chancel, under which is a eryPt, | LODGOD ooeree Pet eeeecereeves 7 wom ache cr eeeeeeres 18 
now used as the burial vault of the Sir Eardley Wi ot | aa... 28 
family ; and Packington, whose geet comprises a relic of | Pols Ctheal 57 
the once far-famed Forest of Arden, the grand old oaks in Bank of England.............. 4 
which have been immortalised on canvas by our worthy Laugham-place ...... » ee 
friend, Mr. F. H. Henshawe. In this park is the old , = oy) ea RRaaIRERE 98 
house built by Sir Thomas Fisher towards the end of the |; 1 Town-hall oS ae 
seventeenth century ; and I may here mention that nearly ~"Y®TPOO? -+-r+-s++r----evre Lime-street Railway Station 76 
all the old farm-houses in this part of Warwickshire have |; ..4, St. Peter’s Church 
been farnished with the protection of a moat, doubtless as | “"~ "nnn" * hides Gack _. 
& security required by the dense woodland tracts in which | 7 5 .ojn Minster 
they were situated. In this neighbourhood also is Max- |“  “"""""""""""""""* * High-street. 
stoke, whose Priory ruins, with their closely- joining | wopwi ch Cathedral 
village-church, are worthy of a most careful investigation; |“ ~"" = ““""""" * Sown-hell .. 
and at a little distance the moated house, or rather Castle Peterborouch Cathedral _. 
of Maxstoke, is the very picture of an old English feudal ’ a peer Town-hall ...... 
house. Near at hand, also, is Coleshill, with its restored | p nester rah RE ERATE Ns 
El "Market House ........cccsss0ss 
of former days, including the pillory, a relic of old customs igh - ial- 
aek often wah with . In ® north an north-easterly direc. Southampton .......... . High - street, a a 
tion is Sutton Coldfield, where the good o ishop Vesey “i 
must not be forgotten; and in ite near vicinity is the “= atenat,... Boasaniets 
moated house of New Hall, with embattled towers and | wo ooster Cathedral 
uaint old work. There is Pipe Hayes, too, a timberman-| “~~ """""""""""""" Market House 
sion, now roughcast, but singular from having s number of | Minster 
little gablets, and some massive hip San me es Bootham Bar 
hasa church, with a good Norman chancel arch ; and Astley | -.,), Town-hall 
Church and Castle are well worth a summer day’s journey. ial ere * Queen-street 
Kingsbury and Polesworth, the latter with its fine Conven- | pn. nam ‘ath 
tual church, are also noticeable; and Tamworth with its; ~~ == “"—"""" Market-place 
church and castle, the former rich in early monuments of | pater Cath 
the Ferrers and Neville families, must be well known to| “™" ““""""""""""""""* * Quildhall 
all. To the north-west there is not much of interest, the Kendal .. Old Church 
Black Country having gradually absorbed nearly the; ““~ = “"""""""""""""" White 
whole of the picturesque remains. a Charl OF | 5 cn caster .accccscesceseoees Castle 
Walsall, however, has some chancel-s ees. Railway Station 
character; and at the edge of the town there is an old | 47... chester , Exe 
meg: x geen ay poner of —- 4 — > ee Be Piccadilly ... 
more , worthy of inspection. t West Bromwic e , Corn Exchange 
old church of St. Clement has a few bits of good work Northampton ...... wt" ‘Railway Station 
almost buried under modern plaster; and in the neigh- Salisbury bet oad ‘at 
bourhood are two old houses of timber construction. The | ~ " “"""""""""" Court House 
one near the chureh, called Bromwich Hall, has been | C0 . Cathedral 
greatly altered ; but the other, called the Oak House, and Denbigh-road 
situated near Spon-lane, remains in a perfect state, but | winchester ......c+++ ve Cath 
surrounded with modern and smoky chimneys. Market Cross 
At Wednesbury, the old church, with its oc Basingstoke .......000.. Town-hall 304 
chancel, was ill-used some thirty-five years since ; Old Basing Church ............ 257 
and the Collegiate Church of Wolverhampton is too w Sa iciitteetmeees St. Jobn’s Church ............ 262 
known to be commented on. At Tipton was an old r pS | a ee eae 276 
church containing much early Norman work some few | yichGeld ...scon J, Qe one 
years since, quite in ruins; but I understand it has been Market-street ........0000-000 267 
rebuilt, but whether ill or well done I am uninformed. | 7. ester ........ ree St. Mary’s Church ............ 200 
The Castle of Dudley is also one of the well-known objects eT 235 
of our neighbourhood ; and in the vicinity of Stour bridge | Qe ford .........sessneeeees igi sea desnctndcnnces 216 
are, I believe, map old mansions of the lizabethan and St. Giles’s Church ............ 211 
later periods, which should be carefully examined. To | gtemord.......ccccccccsorses Town-hall ............. . 3 
the west of Birmingham is Hales Owen, whose church has, Christ Church ..... 259 
rhaps, the — amount of Norman work remaining of | warwick ...ccccccccseseeee St. Mary’s Church 236 
any in the neighbourhood, and the ruins of Hales Owen Market House. 233 
Abbey, close by, and the little ¢ of St. Kenelm, on Birmingham............. Town-hall ....00s-0e+ bo 
>| the Clent Hills, have much to render them interesting. St. Martin’s Church 376 
The Hall and restored church of Hogley, and the Bradford .......0..e-0++: . 337 
resque Church of Clent, lying close r the iow of 
the great hills, will, I think, complete the list of the most | pralifax ........cccececeseoe 
noticeable architectural and antiquarian ures com- 
prised within what may be called ‘ our neighbourhood. Huddersfield ............ 
. St, Alban’s ........s00000 
The annual dinner of the society afterwards took place ‘ 
at the Exchange Restaurant. The chair was taken by Tunbridge Wells 
Mr. ; the vice-president, Mr. W. Harris, 3 
eae. — conto ge eo Warminster. .........0+.+ 
were Mesers. fF. D. rm ’ ¢ 
blower, Thomson Plevins, J. H. Chamberlain, J. —— Malvern.......-.cesceseeesee 
A. B, Phi H. Corser, D. J. Williams, G \ 
Hawkes, mem of the society; W. B. Briggs, presi- Penrith .......cc00cseersseee 
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must be a sound archwologist. In designing a 
| building, whilst considering solely “ the purpose 
and age for and in which it is to be erected,” he 


pened i ; will work it out from his own thought and brain- 
a. ~ oe ay | power, without reference to books — and ex- 
‘hich others will be built in various parts of the | @mples; but so far from “not thinking of the 
city, with such alterations and modifications as |Past or of any other clime,” or rag 5 wierd 
experience will suggest. This first is 270 Prus-| ap pie ag te ymin ange ts fe ye 
i i | ages, 

feet) “ bn. Speer n aaear abe. te | wisdom, genius, and power of the great men by 
the ridge-piece. The cellars occupy an area of | Whom they were produced. Far, moreover, from 
36,000 square feet, and above these a street, | fostering a supercilious disdain for them, he will 
48 ft. wide divides the market into two equal | avail himself of their experience and reverence 
halves, each containing twenty stalls, with an) their works, even to the extent of designing the 
area of 70 square feet each, and 220 stalls, with 'self-same features and using theself-same forms for 
an area of 36 square feet cath, Twelve groups | the same wants. It is a shallow philosophy, 

of buildings surround these halls, containing | which, from a morbid desire of being novel or a 

forty shops and 120 separate tenements, the | slavish fear of being a copyist, shrinks from a 

offices of the company, the market police, &c. | loyal avowal of the obligations a man is under 

On comparing the arrangements of these halls © those from whom he pe learnt a very | 
with those of Paris, for example, we find this | ®/phabet and grammar of his ot ow 

improvement, that stalls of greater or leaser | this, I am not likely to be ne er Ae 4 
area can be hired according to the requirements | ™®® has more roundly abused archwological | 
of the stall-keepers; whereas, in Paris, the | whims and old-world copyisms than myself, aud } 
stalls in one building are, except at corners, &c., | 2OM° have been more roundly abused for doing 
all of equal size. If we remember rightly, the | °°; but I denounce quite as strongly a principle 
stalls at the “ Halles Centrales” are 41 square | Such as that enunciated by Mr. Fergusson, which, 
feet in area, and those in the Rue Chateau d’Eau | followed out without qualifications, leads 


“ ing c icities. 
AD Those at Berlin are 70 or 36 20thing but extravagance and eccentricities. 
= &q fect ee =r : | The partial truth it contains requires carefully 
yaare . 3 


| guarding by the principle of authority, and reve- 
‘rence for the past is the best guarantee for 
| success in the present. This seems to me to be 
4 | the great safeguard against a spurious origina- 
THE ARTIST AND THE PUBLISHER. | lity, which, if sought for apart from the restraints 
I have mentioned, only results in the weak, | 


NEW MARKETS IN BERLIN. 
Tur first of a series of market-halls has been 











Siz,—In the new entrance to the South Ken- 
sington Museum, turning to the right, you enter | 
a longish gallery, with drawings on the walls and | 
table-like glasscases below. On the right wall the 
two sheets of “ edible and poisonous mushrooms,” 
produced by Worthington G. Smith, with the} 
book, are hung. The publisher’s name is black | 
and distinct enough: “ Exhibited by R. Hard- 
wicke, Piccadilly,” but the artist’s is nowhere to 
be seen, excepting by an energetic person like | 
myself, who takes the trouble to peer round the | 
corners. Now, you know this is not “right ;” | 
it is another instance of the mischievous pre- | 
sence of the middieman, who in England con- | 
tinually interposes between the producer and | 
the consumer, as so ably shown in your interest- | 
ing “leader” last Saturday, and which was | 
therein illustrated by the case of the bootmaker 
and the bootseller. R. 





ARCH. ZOOLOGY v. ARCHITECTURE. 


Sir,—Mr. Fergusson should have been a 
bishop: he could then have pronounced dog- 
matic decisions, which, if not privately undis- 
puted, would at all events have been publicly 
received in solemn silence. He must not, how- 
ever, be permitted to rate a whole institute of 
architects with impunity; and it seems to me | 
high time that some protest was made against | 
his self-assamed authority. He always speaks, 
and wishes to be recognised as having spoken, 
ez cathedra. Hence, when another man would 
reason, he takes upon himself to judge and de- 
cide categorically, as though every one were 
hanging on his lips for a decree, noticing just 
s0 much of the matter under his consideration as 


crazy, and fantastic developments of modern 
Paris and London. To “throw archwology 
overboard,” in order to get at “‘a real and trae 
architecture,’ is very much like discarding 


|yrammar in order to write with real and true 


elegance. 

All that is true in Mr. Fergusson’s definition 
of an architect has been the burden of my song 
for many a day; but what he really means is to | 
be found in his article in the Builder, on the Law | 
Courts, which, although containing much that is 
both true and admirable, is so disfigured by 
extravagance, that it loses half its value. His | 
ideal architect, it seems, is to cut himself off | 
from “the past, and from every clime” under | 


| in our search after a “new style neither Gothic 
}nor Grecian,” until we are lost in a quagmire of 
incompetence and conceit. 

Space forbids me to follow Mr. Fergusson any 
farther. Perhaps another opportunity may be 
afforded me of noticing the “ syllabus of errors” 
with which he has favoured us; but I do think, 
since we are all such benighted creatures that 
we cannot even appreciate the difference be- 
tween “ archwology and architecture ;” and that 
all architecture since the year 1500 has been 
more or less a failure, Mr. Fergusson, in ad- 
dition to his darling occupation of finding fault, 
might take the trouble to build up as well as 
pull down, and substitute something “true and 
real” for the “strange aberrations” of the 
present day. We might then place a higher 
value on his crasade against all modern archi- 
tecture and architects. From his remarks in 
“ Modern Architecture” respecting my father, I 
am convinced either that Mr. Fergusson wants 
judgment extremely, or that he is blinded by his 
resentment. E. Wetsy Puen. 











A REASON FOR JOINING TRADES 
UNIONS. 


Srr,—In your last week’s impression, your corres 
spondent “Jack Plane” ignores (in my estimation) one 
of the principal reasons that workmen have for joining 
trades unions, viz., that in nine cases out of ten masters 
do not ask themselves what is a fair wage, but what is the 
lowest they can induce a man to work for? and the combi- 
nation of capita! and trade gives the masters so much more 
power (and so well do they wield it over the men, who 
have only labour to depend on for their daily bread), that, 
without the benefits accruing from the unions, when trade 
is in its present depressed condition, and no prospect of 
improvement for some time, sooner than a man would 
move at a great expense from friends, he would accept a 
considerable reduction in his wages ; and when trade does 
improve the masters are reluctant to return vo the old 
standard wage, seeing that for a length uf time the men in 
their employ have lived on less, I speak from experience, 
having found this to be the case at a large seaport in 
Norfolk. A WorkinG JoLnEn. 








DURHAM UNION WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION, 


Str,—W hen the guardians invited architects to compete 


7 : - - | for the extension of the workhouse, they issued printed 
the sun, except his own. He is to free himself instructions, as follow :—1. That the existing building is 
from “the trammels of archzology,’ and to | capable of accommodating about 125 inmates, and the pro- 
“invent « new style,” with no principles tmt| pred eidiuons mud be ofeufleinns erent socom 
” ” . * wi e -_ & 

pé COMMnER SSUES and “ progress” to guide him. present workhouse to be utilised as far as possible. 3. Due 
He is to engage on every fresh work with the | regard to be paid toeconomy. The authors of the designs 
amusing conviction that “ Gothic (English) spires | were not to 7 sea until the — on awarded. 
and Grecian porticoes are equally absurdities” | 2 etiai‘committes, to make # careful examination of the 
. . . , 

in England; that all modern architecture is “a| merits, and report thereon. The vice-chairman subse- 
falsehood,” —Classical, one falsehood; Gothic, | quently tells us that it took the committee as much as two 


ae A tht : . hours and a half before they came to a decision. I ask 
ee J age chgpe a uthic “e he ® mania to | how is it possible thatany committee can carefully examine 
e classed with cCrinolines and Chignons, an )u wards of 180 lineal teet of drawings, to say ncthing 
consigned with them to the “limbo of absurd | about the bundreds of pages of specification which have cost 


: ” : : | the nine competitors not only weeks but months of hard 
fashions ; that veneration for the Middle Ages | wah. Shamans ked “ Lsif Moon and Shield” and 
is “sentimental,” and (if I rightly understand | Civis Mundi” were selected for the first and second 
Mr. Fergusson) that neither ‘‘ Pointed arches nor | premiums. When these plans came to be examined, it 


Classical pillars ” should be tolerated. With) ¥5 discovered by ‘‘ Civis Mundi's’’ father that the man 
ae eres di h ae + | in the moon had designed the site for his plan, not the 
such Convictions, ADG 1D such & spirit, 8 MAN 18 | yj4n for the site. ‘Half Moon” states that the land 


to be successful in producing an | objected to was the result of straightening the crooked 
entirely satisfactory style of architecture, “ in | eage and psa wee Soe with po) renee of improving 

S d | the site more than the design. ‘I was not aware,”’ says 
harmony with the feelings and advancement of Halt Moon,’ “ until I saw the report of the semaine, 
the age.” Will Mr. Fergusson for once be a little | that the adjoining ground was not property belonging to 
less visionary and a little more practical, and | the workhouse.” Now, the straightening of this crooked 
give us some idea of the “ original common-sense | fence was just the obstacle which every competitor was 





architecture” about which he discourses so dog- 








igs convenient for his own immediate purpose. 
> * * ~ 

Without taking any particular credit to myself 
for the faculty, I claim to be competent to dis- 
timguish between archzovlogy and architecture ; 
and at the same time I do not acquiesce in Mr. 
Fergusson’s teaching or definitions. In oppo- 
sition to him, I define an archwologist—i. e., a 
mere architectural archzologist—to be one 
who, in making designs, not only studies the 
works of antiquity as a book, whereby he may 
learn the principles of the art which produced 
them, and see how these principles were 
variously developed by successive architects,— 
in what forms they resulted, what ideas sprang 
from them, how they were influenced by, and in 
what outward expression they satisfied and sym- 
bolised the wants of the then exisiting genera- 
tion; but actually reproduces such works, 
irrespective of all considerations of appropri- 
ateness, and modern wants, convenience, and 
requirements ;—thus making the present sub- 
servient to the past, and expressing not the 
thoughts and character of his own mind or the 


matically? There are several newly-erected | 
buildings in London which seem to be at leas; | 
efforts in Mr. Fergusson’s right direction. The | 
Charing-cross Hotel is wildly original, details | 
and ali: does that please him? The Strand 
Music Hall has certain!y no parentage: surel 
this cannot be far wrong. Better still, the new | 
University buildings in Burlington - gardens, 
which were pulled down last summer, and bodily | 
carried off, when but half erected: these, at any | 
rate, ought to have passed Mr. Fergusson’s| 
muster, for they were totally unlike anything | 
ever yet seen, not only in design, but even in 
their general construction and masonry. 

In these buildings we certainly see few 
“crotchets” such as those Mr. Fergusson so 
flippantly attributes to my father; but a mass 
of childish fancies, Jadicrous abnormal con- 
ceits, and fantastic originalities. My father’s 
“erotchets,” at all eyents, had authority on 
their side: but these are the coinage of the 
most doubtful taste, opposed alike to all “true 
and real architecture,” as to every rule of art. 
These, then, are the results of a principle sugh 
as that we architects are called upon to adopt ; 





age he lives in, but those of men and ages long 
simee departed. A good architect, however, 


jas ‘‘Half Moon” could draw it nm papel 





| desirous of removing, had it not been an unjustifiable 
| license which could not be taken when the line was drawn 
for all. This so-called crooked fence is nothing more or 
less than a substantial boundary wall, built as straight 
r, and in 
order to straighten this fence ‘ Half Moon” coolly takes 
upwards of 8v0 superticial feet of the old mfirmary gerdens. 
‘*Half Moon’s” plans have measured, and likewise 
the site, and the result is that the site will neither accom- 


Y modate the plan in length nor breadth, Besides, ‘‘ Half 


Moon’s” plans are for a new house, and according to 
estimate cannot be built for less than 9,000/., while the 
average cost of the other seven designs is from 4,0001. to 
56,0001, Bome of the guardians admit that, if they had not 
abandoned the idea of extending the house, they would 
not have entertained either of the plans selected. These 
plans were referred back to the committee for the whole 
to be reconsidered, when one of the guardians said it was 
an insult to ask the committee to reconsider the matter, 
after having spent so many hours in selecting the designs. 
Was it because “‘ Civis Mundi” had two sure votes out of 
five against ‘‘ Half Moon’s”’ chance? At the nex: meet. 
ing, on the l4th instant, only the two plans first selected 
were examined a pot aoe of the oe 7 ates looked at. The 
competitors who applied to see the drawi were i 

tively refused a peep even at their own a for Phat 
reason | cannot say, excepting it be that, previous to the 
meeting on the 14th, the plans marked *‘ Halt Moon and 
Shield’ were discovered to emanate from the office of a 
C.£. The author was sent for, and allowed to remove the 
plans and make apy alterations he might think p , and 
return the plans again before the meeting on 14th. 
How did they know whom to send for, when the author was 
supposed not to be known until the competition was 
decided? To say the least about the matter, I ask, Is all 

honest ? Barmruay. 


these are the Will-o’the-wisps we are to follow | this 
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THE BUILDER. 








SNOW AND THE SEWERS. 


S12,—The experience consequent on the execution of 
varied asd important works by Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
Lovegrove, entitles any opinion they may give to respect. 
I have, however, yet to learn that “‘ carting the snow to 
side entrances” (which are few and far between) is the 
best method of disposing of it. Who “first” gave con- 
sideration as to its disposal is of little consequence, the 
best plan being as yet un ined; and for this reason 
I think the question ought not to be lost sight of, and I 
trust your notice in the Builder will ind 

minds to bring consideration to bear upon the matter, 
otherwise at no distant date the traffic and trade of this 
metropolis may be again (as stated in the Zimes of Janu- 
ary in year) “absolutely s 29 

On the morning after ry pane fall, I wrote to the Times, 
suggesting the snow might be readily collected and melted 
over the various | mena J a jet of steam from any of the 
then unemployed tives. 

I have since considered that the iron carts now used for 
watering the streets, and for collecting the mud and dust, 
might, at very little cost, be so fitted as to receive a 
smal! circulating boiler on their undersides, and in their 
interior a series of wrought-iron pipes running longitudi- 
ee | and transversely, fitting the body of the cart—all 

idirons, in fact—and all in connexion with the boiler 

eclow the cart. 

The cart being under control, could be moved instantly 
(all hot) to any part: its pace through the streets would 
be regulated by the work to be done; and I am convinced 
by actual experiments, the circulation through the pipes 
in the body of the eart would dispose of the snow as fast 
as half-a-dozen able men could throw it in. 

Why I am so confident is that the evening after the 
great fall in the morning I desired my gardener to take a 
quantity of snow into the early vinery, and this I liquified 
as fast as I could cast it on the pipes. 








must be my excuse for this trespass on your space. 
GuoxGE JENNINGS. 








superintendence of the works. They had nothing to say 
against the 5 per cent. commission ; but to charge 1/. 1s. 


was unfair — it was, in reality, charging twice over. 
The charge of 101. 10s. for preparing the plans to be 
sent to London was also pl 

thing like the money. 
ficient for what Mr. Randal had done. 

Mr. Burdett said,—I have been accustomed for many 
years to snperintend works of this description. I ama 
clerk of the works in the employ of an eminent architect 
(Mr. Butterfield). The general charge for the superin- 
tendence of such works is 5/. per cent. It includes jour- 
neys, 6o far as I have seen. I am not an architect myself. 
I do not consider that the work bas been done in accord- 
ance with the specifications. Cross-examined: When I 
go from home my expenses and time are paid. I cannot 
say whether there was a clerk of the works at this work, 
or whether Mr, Randal acted as such as well as architect, 
It was the fault of the contractor, not of the architect, 
that the doors were too thin. I am aware that an archi- 
tect may vary the width of the boards according to the 
building. I saw deficient 
and on the sash-frames in the dimng-room. 

This completed the case ; and no remarks being offered 


jury, and a verdict for 47/. 1s. 3d. was returned, 








CHURCH GLAZING. 
Sra,—It has often been a matter of great surprise to 


ances, they continue in all new churches to use the incon- 
adopted in the Middle Ages.’ 
the windows to dispense with the diagonal bleck hnes 


of the lead bars; and the glezing might, in almost all 
cases, be in single sheets of white or tinted glass, either 





ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 
RANDAL V. GRAY, 


Iw the County Court action Randal r. Gray, at Shrews- 
bury, the pleintiff, Mr. J. L. Randal, of Shrewsbury, 
architect, sued the Rev. Loftus 8. Gray, late of Pontes- 
bury, now of Sed w Rectory, in Worcestershire, 
for the recovery of 501. for professional services rendered, 


and ae incurred, in 
in the ndant’s residence. 
From the opening speech of Mr. Chandler, it appeared 
that the items of the account were as lee :--Seetnes 
out ot plans, specifications, &c., and the superintendence | 
of the work to completion, 631. 138. 9d.; drawing of addi- | 
tional plans, prepariog » description of the alterations, 
and making an affidavit for obtaining the Queen Ann’s | 
Grant, 101, 108.; journey to Sedgeberrow for the measur- 
ing up of the extra work, taking an account of the 
“* omissions,” and examining the work for the final cer- | 
tificate, 92, 9s. 6d.; nine Journeys, 3i/. 10s.; total, | 
1162. 38. 3d. On account of this sum 60/. had been paid; | 
and the balance was reduced to 50/. to bring it within the 
jurisdiction of the court, The first witness called was 

Mr. J. L. Randal, who said: I am an architect, and re- 
side in Shrewsbury. I am amember of the R.I.B.A. My | 
charges are ulated by a scale issued by that society. 
The pope ape uced is one of those scales. In December, 
1866, I had an interview with Mr. and Mrs. Gray at my 
office. They produced some plans for the alteration of 
the Keetory, and stated that the amount was greater than | 
they desired, and they requested me to reduce it. On 


ing out some alterations | 
he case was tried by jury. j 


DAMP. 


clear or obscured, according to fancy, instead of being in | 
| little Lits of quarries, as used in ancient times, and there- | 
| fore used now, 

| Every one knows how troublesome and leaky the pre- 


| 


per day extra, as was charged and included in the 311, 10s., | 


: as itant. They were merely | 
pene - of the original pres, and were not worth any- 

i lik le believed the jury would agree | 
with him that the 601. which had been paid was amply suf- | 


by either solicitors, his Honour put the case before the | 


Surely the hight is sufficiently broken by the tracery of 


| Bath stone. The roof of the tower, which is 
|of a steep idal form, is covered with 

| slates, the chancel roof with Brosley tiles. In- 
_ternally the walls are plastered, Bath stone 
being used for dressings, corbels, &., and red 
sandstone mixed alternately with the Bath in 
the chancel arch. The roof-timbers and board- 
ing are all exposed and varnished. The east 
_window of chancel which existed in the old 
church, and which was filled in with a memorial 
| window to one of the Gwynne Holford family, 
| has been re-used in the new chancel. Messrs. 
| Lavers & Barraud have supplied the glass for 
|the three new small windows of chancel. The 
| floor is paved with Mr. Godwin’s tiles from 
| Lugwardine. Mr. Bigglestone, of Hereford, was 
| the contractor, who carried the works out under 


| the superintendence of the architect. About 





intmg on the skirting-boards | 5007. more will be required to be subscribed for 


| before the nave can be built. 

| _Patricroft (Manchester).— The foundation-stone 

| of Christ Church has been laid. The site ad- 

| joins the turnpike road. The plan comprises a 

| nave with side aisles, and is so arranged that if 
additional accommodation be required, transepts 
may be added at a future period ; also a chancel, 

| with organ-chamber and vestry adjoining. The 


_ me that architects, who are mostly men of education, and | internal length of the nave and chancel is 105 ft., 
possess some originality, should work so much in the old | the width of nave and aisles, 51 ft.4in. The 


Phe tenpattanes Ake to tanlatrasted Snititiin | in this matter. Notwithstanding ali recent appli- style of architecture is Early English, freely 


venient, clumsy, and expensive lead lights that were | treated. The nave has on each side an arcade 


'of six arches, formed of moulded brieks of va- 
rious colours, supported by circular pillars of 
Mansfield stone, with carved and moulded caps 
of Bath stone. The principal entrances are in 
the west elevation, connecting with vestibules, 
and are arranged to avoid the possibility of 
draughts. The baptistery adjoins the entrances. 


, eent mode is, and whilst domestic architecture has mueh The west gable is pierced with large circular 


| advanced in all details, surely church architecture need 


| not stand etill, What is the cause of this prejudice ? 
M. P. G 








S1x,—Can any of your correspondents give me assist- 


windows. From this gable springs a lofty 
enriched belfry, terminating with gilt vane. The 
windows of the aisles are coupled lancet, and 
the east end has a five-light window with tracery. 
The windows of clerestory are of varied designs. 
All the roofs are open framed. The church will! 


ance upon the following subject? Thereis some Portland be faced externally with parpoint masonry, with 


cement skirting round an entrance-hall at a house in 


dressings of Hollington stone, and a portion of 


rather a damp situation that has been done about four the interior is finished with brickwork of varied 


years. The cement appears to be quite hard and dry, and 
the same has been painted several times, and the last time 
or two with Carson's anti-corrosion paint, but to no pur- 
pose, for in a short time the damp appeared to rise, the 
paint becoming soft, and wiil easily rub off, being quite 
damp, and it has a kind of greasy and dirty appe:rance. 
I should be glad to be informed of some means or pre- 
paration to prevent this, as I want to paint it again to give 
it the same sppearance as the other skirting ——_ 2 





TO HEAT A BATH. 


April 30th, 1867, I saw defendant again. I also saw him | Sre,—Your correspondent, “A Poor Valetudinarian,” 


at Evesham on the 15th of May, when he gave me instruc- 
tions to draw fresh plans. He told me he had made u 

his mind to put the whole matter into my hands. I tol 

him it would cost much more to have me, as I lived in | 
Shrewsbury, than it would to employ a local architect. He_ 
said he was prepared for that, as he could not get any one | 
in the neighbourhood to do what he required. In addition 
to the usual plans, 1 had to prepare an additional set of 
twelve drawings, an affidavit, and a description of the 
alterations, which were sent to London, ia order to ob- 
tain a grant from the Queen Ann’s Bounty. The object of 
this was to show that all the money wed would be 
expended in improving the Parsonage. Tenders were 

afterwards requested, and one from Mr. Gardner, for 
964. 108. was accepted. I was entitled to 5 per 
cent. upon the amount of that contract. This amounted 


to 481. 48, 6d. » a puppet jans and 
measured for extras to the amount of 309/. 6s. 2d., for | 
which I also claim 5 per cent., making 15/. 98, 3d. The | 
total commission for the work that was done, and for the | 
drawing of plans, &., is 637. 138. 9d. I also claim 24 per | 
cent. extra upon 37%. odd, which was the original esti- | 
mated amount of the extras. This is for taking an 
aceount of the “ omissions,” &c. It amounts to 9. 9s.6d, 
i charge 10/, 10s, for the plans for the Queen Ann's Bounty. | 
I charge 311. 10s. for nine journeys and expenses. Mr. | 
Gray understood that I was to make those journeys, All | 
these charges are in accordance with the printed scale. | 
All architects use this scale, I have only received 60. 
from Mr, Gray. Mr. Gray complained about some little 
things, which I at once asked the contractor to put right. 
These alterations were only what commonly occurs with 
new work, The work had been done efliciently, accord- 
ing to the price put upon it, It was a tirm, solid building. 
Cross-examined: When I visited the work L charged, in 
addition to the 6 per eent., 1/. 1s. day for my time. I 
charge, altogether, for time, 111. lis., and the remainder 
of the 31/. 10s. for hotel aud travelling expenses. 

Mr. Buckton (for the defendant).—But we pay you for 
your time in the commission, and why should we pay you 
over again ? E 

Piaintiff.—It was agreed to, and itis usual, 

His Honour,—You see, Mr. Buckton, plaintiff would 
charge 6 per cent, if the work were in Shrewsbury ; but, 
being at a distance, he charges extra, 

Plaintiff.—Yes; it took me nine or ten hours every dey 
I went there to do two hours’ work, There were no com- 
pisints till 1 sent in my bill. ; 

Piaintifi’s charges were ported by the evidence of 
Mr. E. Haycock, jun., a Shrewsbury architect; Mr. 
W. H. Spaull, architect, Oswestry ; and Mr. T. Grooves, 
county surveyor, Shrewsbury. 

For the defence, Mr. Buektou that 1152. 3s. 3d., 


colours, and the remainder plastered. The 
slating will be in bands of alternate colours, with 
ornamental cresting to ridge. The church will 
| be heated and ventilated by Messrs. Haden’s 
| apparatus. A gallery will be erected at the 
west end, with seats for sixty-eight persons, and 
accommodation on the ground-floor for 532 per- 
sons, one-half free. Mr. H. Southern, of Salford, 
is the contractor for the whole of the works, at a 
cost of 3,8001., under the direction of Mr. John 
Lowe, of Manchester, architect. 
Hemsby.—Hemsby Church, near Yarmouth, 


can have a stove, called “‘ The Salamander,” costing eiiich ‘thes been for came maniied Sinan. 


from 20s. to 30s., to place in a bath or tub of cold water, 
and thus heat the water, but, of course, slowly. 
Deane, 





Srr,—The suggestion of a floating stove for heating a 
bath by “A Poor Valetudinarian,” in your paper of the 
4th ult., led me to think of the following method. I had 
atin case made, witha spiral gas-burner, with jets above 
and below, fixed near the bottom, two shafts attached to 
the case, one to supply fresh air, the other to carry off 
the foul. The gas-burners I connected with the main by 
an India-rabber pipe. I placed the apparatus in the hath, 
and then lighted the gas, and I find this is not only « 
simple but likewise a rapid way of heating a bath, 

C. R. Haverr, 
Head Master of the School of Art, Reading. 

P. 8.—I have patented the above invention, 





On “ Valetudinarian’s” behalf I have made an experi- 
ment in beating a bath, and desire to make known to bim 
the result—which, by the way, was by a process so simple 
and rude as to be practicable under any circumstances. 
I lighted # coke fire in en old iron pot, placed it ina 
plunge bath of cold water, and in two hours the water 


was raised to a temperature of 95 degrees. 
EXxpgERtvs. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cathedine (Breconshire).—It was determined 
some time ago that anew church must be built 
to replace the old parish church, which was in a 
very dilapidated condition, and totally devoid of 
any ancient architectural features. A design 
for a new church was prepared by Mr. E. H. 
Martineau, of London, but, from want of funds, 
only a portion of the proposed new stracture has 
at present been built, consisting of the east wall 
of nave, the chancel, and a bell-tower adjoining 
it on the north side, the lower portion of which 
forms the vestry. The new chancel was lately 
opened for divine service by the Bishop of St. 
David’s. The walls are constructed of the local 

coloured stone, in random courses, with 





which was the original amount of Mr. Randal’s bill, was 
8 large sum for drawing out a few plans and for five days 

















pairs, has now been re-opened for divine service. 
| The restoration has been carried out by sub- 
scription. It bas included a new roof, preserving 
| in its style the character of the old one, with 
| massive rafters and a covering of Westmoreland 
| slate, weighing 35 tons. The interior has been 
‘renovated in English oak, with carved poppyhead 
' bench-ends; a screen of the same material, with 
| tracery, the gift of Mr. R. Copeman; and a 
pulpit, prayer-desk, and lectern, ted by 
| friends of the vicar. The architect employed 
| was Mr. E. Christian. 
| Salisbury. — The Church of St. Thomas 
'} Becket has just been renovated by a restora- 
' tion of the chancel, under the direction of Mr. 
G. E. Street, architect, the whole of the work 
done having entailed an outlay of nearly 2,000/. 
|The chancel proper has been divided from the 
aisles by a series of wainscot oak screens running 
| from pillar to pillar, and is lighted by a large 
'number of tripod burners placed along the top 
‘of them. The level of the floor has been raised 
‘above that of the church, and the central por- 
‘tion paved with encaustic tiles; and above the 
‘communion-table a reredos has been erected, 
| containing a Crucifixion scalptured in alabaster. 
'The contractors for the work were Messrs. 
Rogers & Booth, of Gosport. The walls have 
' been cleaned and re-plastered, and the paint has 
' been taken off the stone columns of the arcade, 
| the carved capitals of which now appear in their 
' original state. During the progress of the works 
four mural paintings, evidently about the date 
of the fifteenth century, were brought to view 
on the wall of the arcade of Swayne’s chantry, 
and are still to be seen. The paint has been 
removed from the corbels on which the roof of 
the chancel rests, and the windows of the clear- 
story have been filled with stained glass, by Mr. 





window dressings, gable copings, and crosses of 


Horwood, of Frome. The new reredos is of 
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sculptured alabaster, and is the work of Mr. Earp, | of the church. A large Gill stove has been pro- 
of Lambeth, from a design furnished by Mr.| vided for the purpose of warming the church. 
Street. The tripod gas-burners, intended to | These and other works have been performed by 
light the chancel during evening service, were | Mr. Gibbons, of Buntingford, under the super- 
supplied by Mr. H. Neal. The chancel aisles | intendence of Mr. Perry, of Bishop Stortford, 
have been filled with oak seats, and all the | architect. The tower has been repaired, and a 
monumental slabs have been relaid. Two slabs | new spire erected, by Mr. Ginn, of Puckeridge. 
containing incised brasses, in a good state of |The cost of the restoration is, we understand, 
preservation, have been removed into the chancel. about 1,000/. 
Some old hatchments, formerly placed in the | 

church, have also been removed. The font has | 

been taken from the west end of the church, and | 





STAINED GLASS. 


placed near the pulpit. The church is heated | 
with a new hot-water apparatus, supplied by Mr. 
Haden, of Trowbridge. The organ, until now 
standing at the west end of the church, has been 
removed to the north aisle of the chancel, and 
the Perpendicular west window has thus been ex- 
to full view from the body of the church. 
he instrument has been repaired by Mr. 
Walker, of London. 

Bradley. — St. Martin’s Church, Bradley, 
erected by the Baldwin family, has been conze- 
crated by the Bishop of Lichfield. The church 
is in the Geometrical style, and will seat 850 
persons. The plan is cruciform; the length of 
nave 78 ft., and width of nave and aisles 65 ft. 
6 in.; the tower and spire, 170 ft. high, are at 
the south-east. The material used for the 
walling is Gornal stone in coursed rock-faced 
ashlar, box ground stone dressings; the nave, 
piers, caps, and bases of Hollington stone. All| 
the capitals and corbels in the interior of the | 
church are foliated, the carving generally having | 
been executed by Mr. Allen. The pulpit and | 


| Wrowhall (Warwickshire).— Mr. T. Dury, of 


he supports the bow aad string girders on the 
upper or lower flange of the main girders. The 
upper flange of the bow and string girders may 
be elliptical, or an arc of a circle in outline—the 
latter is preferred ; the lower flange may either be 
straight or curved. He prefers that it should be 
straight. The top and bottom flanges of the 
lattice girders are connected together with 
vertical and diagonal braces riveted at the 
connexions. Where main girders are employed 
the ends of the lattice girders may be fixed, bolted, 
or screwed to the girders which support them ; 
and in some cases he uses additional tie-rods to 
stay the supporting girders. He also places along 





| Warwick, has just placed a large stained glass | the edges of the supporting girders, and between 
‘window in Mr. Dugdale’s mansion adjacent to | the lattice girders bricks, angle irons, or other 
'Wroxhall Abbey, illustrative of the legend of | materials, which he rivets or lays on the flange or 
'Hugh de Hatton, as described in Dugdale. | the supporting girder, to ensure the equal and 
| From the legend it appears that the knight went | level bearing of the edge of the corrugated iron, 
to warfare in the second crusade to the Holy | ag hereinafter described. He prefers a brick of 
Land, where he was taken prisoner and con- an angular shape showing the projecting edge 
‘tinued “in great hardship” for seven years. corbelwise. On the upper or curved surface of 


At the end of this period he prayed to St. Leonard | the lattice girders he then lays sheets of corru- 


for deliverance, which was miraculously effected, 
and Sir Hugh, in accordance with a vow, 
established a monastery at Wroxhall. The sub- 
jects show Sir Hugh departing for the Holy 
Land, his being taken prisoner, his “ i 

plaint ” to St. Leonard, who appeared to him in 
the habit of a black monk, his suddenly being 
found at Wroxhall Wood by his own herd, his 
interview with his wife and family, who recognize 
him by the half of a broken ring, his receiving a 
revelation where to build a church, and his two 
daughters being made nuns therein. Two other 


font are of Caen stone; the joinery is of pitch | compartments represent the legend of Dame Alice 
pine ; the aisles are laid with Staffordshire and | Craft, from the same authority. This window 
encaustic tiles, the chancel and communion with | was one of those lately exhibited in Paris, and 


Messrs. Maw’s encaustic tiles, and the reredos | 
is inlaid with encaustic and majolica tiles. In 
the tower is the framework for a peal of bells, 
only part being intended to be hung at present. 
The builder was Mr. Nelson, of Dudley ; and the 
architect Mr. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton; the 
cost about 6,000. The lower portion of the 
tower opens with an archway into the chancel, 
and is in part used as an organ chamber. The 
seats in the nave and side aisles are of one 
nniform character, in the modern open style, 
with carved scroll ends: the wood used is pitch 
pine, stained and varnished. Across the west- 
end—which is lighted by a six-light window, of 
great size—are rows of seats, one above the 
other, which will be for the use of the scholars at 
the morning services, and at other times free. 
The chancel is lighted by three stained glass 
windows, executed by the Messrs. Pilkington, of 
St. Helen’s. The windows are in three-lights, 
independent of tracery openings, of which a large 
cinquefoil forms a prominent feature. The 
north-east window has in its centre opening a 
representation of the Nativity of our Lord. 
Above isachoir of angels floating in the air, 
playing harps, and bearing a scroll with the text, 
“Glory to God in the Highest.” The opening on 
the right is occupied by a group of the wise men, 
with their gifts. The left opening is filled with 
a@ group of shepherds. In the top cinquefoil is 
seen the “Flight into Egypt.” In the south 
window the subject is the Crucifixion. In the 
cinquefoil above is a representation of the Agony 
in the Garden of Gethsemane. The centre 
window displays the subject of the Ascension of 
our Lord. Underneath this, and in the side 
openings are distributed the Apostles. In the 
cinguefoil is the figure of Christ in Glory, sur- 
rounded by angels. The upper tracery openings 
over the side lights contain scrolls, with iuscrip- 
tions. The remaining tracery openings are filled 
in with cherubs, stars, &c. On the north side of 
the chancel is a memorial of the Baldwin family, 
being a token of remembrance from Mr. Edward 
Pugh. The design is that of a canopied niche, 
with trefoil arch of serpentine marble, and inlaid. 
The Tympanum is diapered with raised shield in 
white marble; the inscription slabs, also in 
marble, are recessed under moulded arches, sup- 
ported on rich coloured marble shafts. The side 
shafts are also in similar marble, bearing on an 
enriched corbel table. The is enriched 
with crockets and foliated pinnacles, with carved 
angels on the knee stones. 
Bishop Stortford.—Albury Church has been 
re-opened, after being restored and repaired. 
The atone-work of the pillars has been restored, 
the walls re-plastered, and the nave re-roofed. 
New flooring has been put down, and the old 
high pews have been replaced by open seats. 
The memorial slabs have been relaid, and the 


for which Mr. T. Dury received an award. 

All Saints’ Church, Emscote.—A three-light 
window, representing the good deeds of Dorcas, 
and subscribed for principally by mites from the 
poor, has been placed at the west end of this 
church to the memory of Mrs. Nelson, of The 
Lawn, Emscote. This window was one of those 
contributed by Mr. Dury, of Warwick, to the 
Paris Exhibition. 

St. Neot’s Church.— The Adoration of the 
Kings,” by Messrs. Hardman & Oo., of Birming- 
ham, presented to this church by Mr. Charles P. 
Rowley, has just been returned from Paris, and 
is now inserted in the east window of the Lady 
Chapel. This window was chosen out of a great 
number exhibited to receive the silver medal. 
The window cost 2451. 

Clothall Parish Church (Herts).—A stained- 
glass west window, executed by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, of Covent Garden, has been 
erected in this church. It contains two com- 
partments, one of which represents the Nativity, 
and the other the Adoration of the Magi. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 


Stoves ok Fire-puaces.—E. Thring. Dated 
2nd March, 1867.—For the purposes of this in- 
vention the fuel to be burnt is placed in a shell 
or grate, circular in section, or it might be of 
other convenient shape, and turning on centres 
at its two ends; an opening is made through 
one side of the circular shell or grate, at which 
fuel is introduced into it. When fuel is intro- 
duced into the shell, the shell is turned on its 
axis, so as to cause the fresh fuel to be covered 
with the heated fuel previously contained in the 
shell ; and any smoke arising from the fresh fuel 
will be consumed by its having to pass through 
the heated fuel. Air is allowed to pass to the 
fuel in the shell through perforations or openings 
formed through its bottom, as well as from the 
front opening, and the products of combustion 
escape from the shell through similar perfora- 
tions or openings at the top, and pass away by 
the chimney. The axis of the rotating shell 
may be carried by a movable frame, so that it 
may be placed in any ordinary fire-place, or they 
elie by a frame to be fixed in the fire- 
place. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FLOORS AND Rooms For 
Buitpines. — R. Moreland, jun. Dated 26th 
March, 1867.—Among the features of this inven- 
tion are the following :—He takes a number of 
wrought-iron girders, either bow and string 
lattice girders or bow and string web plate 
girders, and he places them at convenient 
distances apart, and fixes them either on main 
girders, if a large area is to be covered, or he 





font has been restored. The 
removed, and a window inserted at the west end 


has been | 


builds them into the walls of the building when 


gated iron or other material in as long lengths as 
possible, and forms them into a continuous sheet 
by allowing the sheets to alternate, or, as it is 
more commonly called, to break joint, and by 
bolting or riveting the edges of the sheets 
together. He also secures the ends of the 
corrugated sheets which touch the wall by bent 
dog-bolts or cramps, which are bolted or riveted 
to the corrugated iron, and built into the wall 
between the supporting girders. The curve of 
contrary flexure of the corrugated iron may be 
varied both in shape, size, and form, so that the 
greatest strength possible may be produced. 
The corrugated iron plates may be connected to 
the lattice girders with rivets or bolts, but it is not 
usually required. He places the flutes of the 
corrugated iron at right angles to the lattice 
girders, and on the upper surface of the corru- 
gated iron. He then lays concrete composed 
either of shingle or brick rubbish, mixed with 
lime or Portland or other cement or brickwork, in 
mortar or cement. He either lays the concrete 
levels or concentric to the curve of the lattice 
girders—the former is preferred—and he then 
lays the floor with joists and flooring boards in 
the ordinary manner. 








Books Received, 


On the Ventilation of Dwelling-houses, and the 
Utilization of Waste Heat from Open Fire- 
places. By F. Epwarps, Jun. London: Hard- 
wicke. 1868. 

THE principal point in this volume is an endea- 

vour to set forth, by words and diagrams, the 

best mode of utilizing heat wasted up the 
chimney by our present method of consuming 
coals. The author says, let us suppose that, 
instead of the large channel in which the smoke- 
flue is inclosed being used for the purpose of 
providing for an escape of air, it be used to 
supply a current of warm air to every apart- 
ment with which it is placed in communication, 
and that all the lower chambers of a house be 
made thereby to contribute heat to the upper 
ones. He is not able, as a proof of the prac- 
ticability and utility of such a scheme, to adduce 
an instance where it had been carried into 
effect, and where the various results, whatever 
they might be, had been well ascertained; but, 
in the absence of any such case, thinks it may 
be useful to attempt a consideration of what 
may appear to be the various conditions which 
would enable such a system to achieve success. 

“In the first place, to change ® channel fi escape 
of ais tute & haanal 40. aaee ft By we rovtmchenss 1 
over the roof has to be closed, and # proper provision has 
to be made below for a free ission of h cold air 
from an external source to the lower part of the channel. 
This free admission of air to the channel is most important, 
and could be provided for by means of ornamental per- 
forated a in an external wall, and made to com- 
municate as ly as possible with the channel. For 
the admission of warm air to the rooms, apertures capable 
of regulation must be provided near the heer, instead of 
near the ceiling, because a low level is always the proper 
position for introducing a current of warm air, and care 
must be taken that the total amount of apertures in the 
various rooms do not exceed the horizontal area of the 
warm-air channel, or there may be a liability of the warm 
sir passing by one room and ascending to another. For 
the escape of air, the fireplace may be supplemented 

ventilating flues of proper area in the partition w 

opposite the windows, as already described, or in the 

party-wall. The remaining condition appears to be, that 
ee should be of cast iron, and not of fire-clay 
or 


He gives various sections and plans, showing 
how he would carry this out ; one section show- 





| the area is smaller. When main girders are used 


ing a number of houses heated by warm air 
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ascending from warm-air shafts in the party- 
walls, and entering the various rooms and on 
landings, at openings provided. In his preface, 
Mr. Edwards styles his book “ the first attempt 
to call attention to the utilization of the heat 
which escapes by our chimneys,” and expresses 
a hope that it will receive serious consideration, 
in which hope we fully agree, though we cannot 
admit that his book is the first attempt to bring 
about what is desired. From the time of 
Loudon, and before, till now, plans have been 
proposed to make available in one room the heat 
produced in another, and which would be other- 
wise wasted. In the book itself, a diagram is 
given of the flue patented by Mr. G. Jennings, 
which has a space around it, “by which air 
descends, becomes warm, and enters the rooms 
through open gratings, when there are fires 
burning, and air is prevented from entering by 
other means.’ However, there is no occasion to 
dwell on this. An enormous amount of heat, in 
the aggregate, is wasted under our present 
arrangements, and good will be done if the book 
in question draw fresh attention to the fact, and 
lead to the utilization of that heat. 


VARIORUM. 


“ Street Tramways for London: their Utility, 
Convenience, and Necessity; with some Remarks 
on the Working of Street Railways in the United 
States and Canada.” By Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
London: King, Parliament-street. Dr. Mackay 
here gives us the result of his experience of the 
working of street tramways in America. He is 
strongly of opinion that there are no objections 
to them in London except such as are wholly 
untenable, and are the result of either ignorance 
and prejudice or interested opposition. Their 
advantages, on the other hand, are in his estima- 
tion manifold; their celerity, convenience, and 
comfort, far beyond those of omnibuses,—London 
omnibuses especially. The rail used by Mr. 
Train was unfortunately a defective one; but 
now this has been obviated, and rails of an 
unobjectionable kind have been invented, and 
are available. These rails will interfere in no 
way with the traffic. The saving of street tram- 
ways to the rate-payers would be enormous, as 
may be inferred from the fact, that while the 
carriages of the New York and Brooklyn rail- 
ways, in 1866, with 70,791,625 passengers, 
passed over 11,700,000 miles of streets, built and 
kept in repair by the companies at their own 
expense, the carriages of the London Omni- 
bus Company alone, with somewhere about 
41,334,602 passengers over 13,000,000 
miles of streets built and kept in repair by the 
metropolitan authorities at the expense of the 
ratepayers.—— “ Slater’s Sententizs Chronolo- 


gice ; Revised and much Enlarged.” By Eliza. | 


beth M. Sewell. London: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 1868. The usefulness of Mrs. Slater’s Sen- 
tentiz Chronologicew having been proved by 
experience, it has been thought advisable to 
revise and enlarge them, and a very competent 
editor has been chosen to effect this improve- 
ment of a useful little book. There is a pecu- 
liarity in it of which many of our readers may 


not be aware. This relates to the recollection of | 


dates. A sentence is composed of dates relating 
to the event indicated, the first letters of which 


words, being consonants, are made to indicate 
figures. Thus “for instance the date of the 


Universal Deluge, which we find in the first part 
of our chronology, is contained in the following 
sentence :— 

Not a Man Remained Behind, 

N M R B 

2 3 4 8 
This sentence informs us, therefore, that the 
Deluge took place 2348 years before Christ. The 
following sentence gives the date of the destruc- 


tion of Carthage :— 


They Ruin Carthage, 
? &2:% 
1 4 7 


By keeping in mind this sentence we shall re- 
member that Carthage was destroyed 147 years 
before Christ.” 








WMiscellanen. 





Tue Works at Serron Park, LivERPOoL.— 
The town-council have accepted Mr. Campbell’s 
tender, 72,3451., on condition that he deduct 
1,0001. for taking out the quantities. What does 


this exactly mean ? 


} 


| 


Fatt or Cupora IN Pestu.—On the 22nd 
January, at three p.m., the cupola of the new 
church, in the Leopoldstadt quarter of Pesth, 
fell in with an enormous crash, causing the 
ground to tremble all around. The vault of the 
church was completely destroyed, and nothing 
remained but the four walls and the external 
towers. No lives were lost. 


Destructive Fire at THE Royat Mutirary 
CoLLEGr, SanpHURST.—The whole of the left 
wing of Sandhurst College has been destroyed 
by fire. Great complaint is made as to the pro- 
tection against fire in the college, there being 
only two old-fashioned engines kept on the pre- 
mises, and in addition to this there is an insuffi- 
ciency of water. Had it not been for assistance 
from Aldershott, the flames could not have been 
got ey = i the destruction of the whole 

uilding. e fire originated in the quarter- 
master’s department. 2 


Tue Royat AcapEMy.—A paragraph in some 
of the morning papers, giving the names of four 
or five architects as nominated for election to 
fill the two vacancies amongst the Associates, 
was obviously erroneous, to those who know 
anything about the matter, there being nearly 
seventy names on the list all equally nominated. 
It had a strong family resemblance to a simi- 
, larly erroneous paragraph about the rebuilding 
| of her Majesty’s Theatre imposed on the morn- 
ing papers a week or so ago, in which two or 
| three of the same names were given. 








Horets.—The Palace and Burlington Hotels | 
Company’s ordinary half-yearly meeting of | 
that the company was steadily improving its | 
financial position, and yielding a fair return for 
the capital invested. The hotel returns for the 
past half-year amounted to 16,9661. 3s. 4d., as 
against 15,1791. 17s. 3d. during the preceding 
half-year, and 14,1791. Os. 9d. during the corre- 
sponding half of last year. There was a net 
profit on the half-year of 3,9621. 16s. 9d., out of 


shareholders has been held. The report stated | 





which the directors recommend a dividend at the 

rate of 6 per cent. per annum, free of income. | 
tax, leaving 1,2591. Os. 3d. to be carried to next | 
account, The report was adopted and the divi- | 
dend declared.——In the Equity Courts, on the | 
18th instant, before the Master of the Rolls, Mr. | 
Roxburgh appeared on a petition praying the | 
winding-up of the Langham Hotel Company; 


St. Gzorce’s Opera House, LANGHAM-PLACE. 
We are glad to see that Mr. German Reed is 
about to follow up his present success in the 
representation of comic opera, with the engage- 
ment of Madlle. Liebhart, who will make her 
début on the English stage in Auber’s “Am- 

»’ on Saturday Evening, February 
8th. A new tenor, Mr. Wilford Morgan, will ap- 
pear at thesame time. The Contrabandista and 
Offenbach’s extravaganza, which are now draw- 
ing crowded houses, will then be played alter- 
nately. 


SocteTy Yor THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fine Arts.—The first conversazione of the society 
this season was held on the 24th ult., at the 
Gallery of the Female School of Art, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury ; Professor Donaldson in the 
chair. The proceedings were opened with an 
address, in which, after remarking on the want 
of some such society for the encouragement of 
art, for art’s sake,—not as an occasional popular 
pastime, but as a constant source of intellectual 
enjoyment ;—and instancing the humanizing in- 
fluence the general cultivation of music had 
exercised upon the masses in Germany, and 
regretting that in England there had been no 
one to supply the place of Mr. Hullah,—the 
chairman congratulated the members on the 
society having now reached its tenth year, with 
every prospect of increasing usefulness and pro- 
sperity. A concert was then given. 


THE ProposEep Town-HALL, SANDGATE, — A 
meeting has been held to consider a proposal for 
the erection of a town-hall. Mr. Pledge said 
that the cost of the building would be 2,000/., 
including the purchase of land, the hall to 
accommodate the members of the Literary 
Institute, offices for the Board of Health, &c.; 
and the scheme he proposed was to form a 
limited company, putting out the 2,000/. in 
shares, and then adopting the system of prize 
drawing, entertainments, bazaars, &c., to meet 
the necessary outlay. The proposition was 
accepted by the meeting, and a committee was 
appointed to make preliminary arrangements for 
forming a limited liability company. The site 
selected for the building has a frontage of 70 ft. 
on the north side of the road, and is known as 
a part of Knool House Estate, fronting Devon- 
place, the purchase-money being stated at 3001. 


THe Proposep New AcricutturaL HAtt, 


and his lordship ordered a voluntary winding-up | WALSALL.—The scheme for the erection of an 


under the supervision of the court. | agricultural hall in Walsall may be said to be 
| now fully arranged, and the project is fairly before 


PurcHasE oF THE LONDON CoFFEE-HOUSE BY the public. It has been formally resolved to 
THE ComporaTion: Ex-Parte Mayor, &c., oF | form a joint-stock company for the erection of 
Lonpon.—Mr. A. E, Miller, barrister, appeared | an agricultural hall, the shares being fixed at 
before Vice-Chancellor Wood in this petition, on | 2,000, and their value at 1/. each. At a meeting 
Saturday last. The object of it was to have an | of farmers and others on the subject, the chair- 
agreement, dated in July last, carried into effect,, man and fourteen other shareholders were ap- 
by which the corporation agreed to purchase | pointed directors, and other officers having been 
the London Coffee-house, Ludgate-hill, for the named, Mr. Nicholls, architect, gave an estimate 
sum of 38,5001. It was stated to be of im- of the probable expense of putting up a building 
portance to the corporation to have this pro- 80 ft. long by 40 ft. wide, and was requested to 
perty, especially in contemplation of the pro- prepare plans for presentation at a future meet- 

enlargement of Newgate. There was ing. The directors were alsoempowered to treat 
evidence that the price was a fair one, and it for a site, the plot of land adjoining St. Paul's 
was proposed to make up the purchase-money | Chapel being regarded as the most eligible of 
by various sams which had been received from several named. In the course of the proceed- 
| the Metropolitan Board of Works, the London, ings it was stated that nearly 1,000 shares had 
'Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, the been subscribed for prior to the meeting, and 
‘Commissioners for the erection of the New this number was considerably augmented before 
Law Courts, a the pee Yr ow the company separated. 
| Com . His Honour approved of the pur- | 4 : a ’ 
dem talien to a reference to chambers with | ap ape ro ite Rage pe board 
regard to title.—City Press. | Gay in inet week, Mr. H. White, * 
‘turer, gave a dinner to his brickmakers and 

Tue New Horet at Lime-street Station, other workmen employed at New Grimesthorpe, 

LiveRPooL.—The extensive new hotel which the | in erecting an improved kiln and in fixing some 





London and North-Western Company have 
decided to erect in front of their Lime-street 
Station, will shortly be proceeded with. A few 
weeks since the company advertised for tenders | 
for the new building, and the directors accepted — 
the tender of Messrs. Haigh & Co., of Liverpool, 
the amount of the contract being about 72,0001. 
The hotel will be in the modern style of Italian 
architecture, Mr. Waterhouse, of London, being 
the architect. The Lime-street facade will 
extend nearly the entire length from Gloucester- 
street to Lord Nelson-street, and at the south 
and north angles respectively there will be two 
prominent towers. There will be an archway in 
the centre of the Lime-street frontage, which 
will serve as a means of ingress and egress for 
rs to and from the station. Theseveral 
large additional platforms have now all been 
completed, and active preparations are in pro- 
gress for erecting the immense new station-roof, 
which will consist of one enormous span only. 








machinery for making bricks. Both the kiln 
and the brickmaking machine are the first that 
have been introduced into this neighbourhood. 
The kiln is known as Hoffman’s patent. It con- 
sists of twelve compartments, each of which is 
capable of burning about 20,000 bricks, and the 
kiln is so constructed as to consume its own 
smoke. The cost of burning the bricks is thus 
considerably reduced : indeed, it is said that as 
many bricks can be burnt for a penny as would 
cost a shilling if burnt in the old kilns. The 
brickmaking machine, which is patented by 
Messrs. Bradley & Craven, of Leeds, almost 
altogether does away with hand labour. All 
that is needed is simply to cart the clay to the 
machine, which then does - = _ bey = 
operations uired; and the bricks which 1 

Semnenh ave anid 4u bo equal te pressed bricks. 
Mr. White has incurred an outlay of about 
5,000l. in erecting the kiln and fitting up the 
machine. 
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Tosacco AND VENTILATION.—A novel plan was 
recently adopted at Berlin for testing the work- 
ing of a ventilating apparatus attached to the 
new large hall of the Lower House of Repre- 
sentatives. The 300 men engaged in erecting 
the building were provided with cigars,—we are 
not told whether Impériales or Pickwicks,—and 
shut up in the Hall, with general orders to 
“blow away.” After a lapse of three howrs, the 
thermometer showed a rise of only one degree, 
and the atmosphere was comparatively pure, 
notwithstanding the amount of tobacco (or other 
vegetable matter) which had been smoked. The 
apparatus was one by Messrs. Stumpf & Elsner, 


Tur Britis InstrrvT1on.—What steps do the 
directors intend to take? Surely the public 
have a right to some explanation. 


| A Tueatre Brown Down. — Lancaster was 

lately visited by a heavy gale. The theatre at 
| the top of Penny-street was almost blown down, 
‘the only portion left standing being the stage 
jand “scenery!” It was a wooden structure 
capable of accommodating 1,000 or 1,200 
persons. 


| Proposep New Buitpincs at Tauntoy.—A 
|plan has been prepared by Mr. J. H. Spencer, 
architect, of this town, for laying out as building- 
ground the Greenway estate, at Rowbarton. It 


of Berlin. 
‘ne of the | #tranges for fifty residences andachurch. The 
Ancrust InriEMEnrs.—At the meeting of the | residences comprise semi-detached villas of 
British Archeological Association, held last wees | various capacities, with rows of smaller dwel- 
Mr. H. Kettel exhibited a very ine Sint implement |), Sa Reale a garden in front, with 
which had been picked up in the Weald of Sussex. | e*, ae or i hig 
: ; courtilage behind. The site is said to be a 
The chairman, Mr. 8. Cuming, remarked wrod 1 aie 
the implement was, in fact, made of Hornstone, —— : 
and was a remarkably fine specimen of the, ProrosED NEw SiREET IN LixgHousE.—The 
earliest known implements. Mr. Kettel also notice in our last of this proposed short street, 
exhibited a very fine club, 1] in. in length, made | to be made by cutting through a very dreadful 
of clay-slate, found near St. Isabel, in South | neighbourhood (St. Anne’s rookery), lying to 
America, in a district where clay-slate does not |the north of Limehouse Church, was, by acci- 
occur. It was precisely similar to a weapon of | dent, inserted as part of the report of the pro- 
half the size found some years since in the North | ceedings of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
of Ireland. Mr. E. Roberts remarked that | It should have appeared in the “ Miscellanea.” 
the great similarity of implements found in all The new street has not reached the Board of 
parts of the world seemed to show that in the | Works stage yet, though we are told it soon may. 
earliest times a much freer communication ex- | 


: than disposed to believe. TESTIMONIAL TO THE INVENTOR OF THE REAPER. 
nants sabratnted | At a meeting of the Highland Agricultural 


Easrsounne CoLiecE.—A new building for | Society, last week, the sum of 1,0001. and a 
this college is proposed to be erected by a College | piece of plate were presented to the Rev. Patrick 
Building Company, which is in course of forma-| Be}}, g minister of Carmylie, Forfarshire, as a 
tion. Plans have been prepared by Mr. Henry | testimonial in recognition of his merits as the in- 


Currey, and are now under the consideration |ventor of the first efficient reaping-machine. 





of the council. It is not proposed to erect’ The Marquis of Tweeddale made the presenta- 


the whole at once, but only a sufficient part to 
accommodate about 100 to 150 boys, which can 
be effected at a cost of about 7,000/. Shares 
have been already taken in the College Com- 
pany to the amount of 4,160/. Besides the 
college buildings, masters’ boarding houses will 
have to be erected, and the council are desirous 
that one for the Head Master should be com- 
menced at the same time as the college build- 
ings. They are estimated to cost about 5,0001. 
each, and in order to create a fund for the pur- 
pose, and thereby assist materially the object in 
view, a College Building Company has been re- 
solved upon. At an influential meeting, resolu- 
tions in support of the project have been passed, 
and additional shares taken. 


CasT-IRON WATER-PIPES FOR AnyssInia.—Three 
weeks ago a telegram was received from the 
Abyssinian expedition for eighteen miles of cast- 
iron water-pipes, intended to convey water from 
the bottom of the Koomalo Pass to Zonla. The 
first shipload has already sailed from Liverpool. 
The order for them was distributed amongst the 
following firms :—Messrs. D. Y. Stewart & Co. ; 
Messrs. Edington & Co., of Glasgow; Messrs. | 
Cochrane & Co., of Middlesborongh; and the 
Staveley Iron Company, in Derbyshire. The 
pipes are each 4 in. in internal diameter, 12°32 in. 
thick, and 9 ft. 3)in. in extreme length, giving 
9 ft. clear when fitted; they are all supplied 
with bored and turned joints. Each pipe weighs 
about 1} cwt., and is calculated to resist a pres- 





sure of 400 ft. The head to which it will be! 


|tion; and Mr. Bell, in reply, said that it was 


| just forty years ago since he appeared before the 
society with a little model of his invention. 


Discovery IN Gas.—In accordance with in- 
structions received from the Secretary of State 
for War, some trials in connexion with the con- 
sumption of gas have been completed at the 
gasworks of the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. It 
has been found, that by combining bitumen with 
coal in gas retorts, the gas is evolved with 
great rapidity, and that it gives an illuminating 
power from one burner equal to twenty-five 
spermacetti candles. The experiments, which 
have been conducted by Captain the Hon. 
Arthur Cocklin, C.B., of the Steam Reserve, 
Sheerness, have been so satisf: ; that 200 tons 
of bitumen have been ordered by the War 
Department foruse of the Arsenal. 


Tue TrapE Unions Commission. — The Re- 
port of Mr. W. Overend, Q.C., Mr. T. I. Barstow, 
and Mr. George Chance, the examiners appointed 
under the Trade Unions Commission Act of 
1867, to inquire into the outrageo asserted to 
have taken place at Sheffield and elsewhere with 
the support and connivance of associations of 
workmen, has just been issued, together with 
the evidence taken at Sheffield. The report is 
addressed by the examiners to the commis- 
sioners appointed under the Act, and consists of 
little more than a history of their inquiry, the 
facts of which received so much attention during 
its progress. The accompanying evidence, fill- 


subjected is only 170 ft. As showing the re- | ing 450 folio pages, contains nothing of import- 
sources of the Ormesby Foundry (Cochrane | ance that has not already been published. 
& Co.), we may mention that the five miles | 4 
supplied by this firm were completed in three | _A Lock anp 1Ts Warpenrs.—The Sunderland 
weeks.— Iron Trade Review. | Times tells a story, which may or may not be 
| exaggerated. However, here is the pith of it. 
CorcnEster : Essex Hatt Asytvm ror!“ A lock was wanted on premises in Sunderland, 
Ip1ots.—In consequence of an outbreak of fever of which the Board of Admiralty has the official 
& new hospital or infirmary has just been erected charge. The proper local functionary accord- 
in the grounds of this institution built of wood | ingly made application to their lordships at 
interlined with felt and match boarding. 1t| Somerset House for an order to buy the lock, 
has this recommendation that it can be occupied | which would cost 2s. In due course he received 
immediately, whereas had the structure ‘been of four or five folio sheets of inquiries, the blanks 
brick a delay of some months before it could in which he had to fill up, and forthwith return. 
have been used must have taken place. The | This having been done, a gentleman was sent 
building is slated upon two open trussed roofs, a | over from Tynemouth to survey the hole in the 
layer of felt being placed between the slates and door on which the lock was to be put. He came 
roof boarding. It is 46 ft. long, 33 ft. wide, and | and returned first-class, and his railway fare and 
contains four wards each, 17 ft. by 15ft. There, hotel charges came to a good round sum. The 
are a nurses’ day-room and dormitory, kitchen,and surveyors report was transmitted to London, 
two of Moule’s patent earth closets. The rooms | under the orthodox envelope, and then an order 
are lighted by windows and lantern lights, the |came down to Sunderland authorising the lock 
latter being made to answer as ventilators. The |to be bought and fixed on the door. Verily, 
hospital has been sanctioned by the Commis- | England is a great country, and if it is not ex- 
sioners in Lunacy. It occupied one month from | ceedingly well governed it is not for lack of what 


commencement to completion, fit for occupa- | some irreverently call circumlocution, but which | t¢¢t 


tion, at a cost of about 4501. Mr. Joseph Grimes, | the more knowing term painstaking, forethou 
of Colchester, was the builder. and oversight, py hencd jobs.” bs e 





Tue ProposEep Art-TREASURES’ EXHIBITION IN 
LeEps.—A meeting, convened by circular, of 
gentlemen interested in art, has been held in the 
Town-hall, Manchester, to receive a deputation 
from the executive committee of the proposed 
Leeds exhibition. The deputation consisted of 
Mr. William Beckett Denison, chairman, Mr. A. 
Fairbairn, Mayor of Leeds, and other gentlemen. 
The Mayor of Manchester, who presided, ex. 
plained that the object of the meeting was to 
render assistance to the exhibition. Perhaps 
there was no part of the country that the people 
of Leeds had a greater right to look to for assist. 
ance than to Manchester. In course of the 
meeting, various gentlemen promised to become 
contributors; and the Mayor of Leeds said that 
he had been much associated with Manchester 
through his relatives, and he was convinced the 
inhabitants of Leeds would be highly gratified 
when they heard how handsomely the people of 
Manchester had responded to the appeal of the 
deputation. 

Serious Accipent By Sromm ar Epix. 
BURGH.—Edinburgh was recently visited by a 
terrible storm of wind and rain, which lasted 
six hours. It did immense damage both to the 
city and suburbs. Men, women, and children 
were blown down in the streets or injured by 
showers of falling slates and stones. Even 
cabs were overturned, and the huge watches, 
boots, hats, cages, and other articles that serve 
as signs, were blown from their fastenings and 
whirled through the air. The castle buildings 
were partially unroofed. In Duke-street a stack 
of chimneys fell upon a house, and crashed right 
through it to the very foundation, six stories in 
all, leaving little standing but the bare shell. 
Four dead bodies were taken ont of the ruins, 
and two men had miraculous escapes, one of 
them having been saved from injury by a desk, 
which fell from garret to basement along with 
him, and finally rested in such a position as to 
keep the falling rubbish from his head. The 
accident was so sudden that one of the dead 
bodies, that of a clerk, had the arm bent as if in 
the act of writing. The storm raged with fearful 
violence in other parts of Scotland, and on the 
west coast of England as well. The Western 
Morning News gives a long list of fatal ship- 
wrecks on the west coast. 








TENDERS. 


For the erection of a pair of semi-detached residences, 
on the Norfolk Park estate, Maidenhead, Berks. Mr. 
Shrubsole, architect, Quantities supplied :— 
















Sawyer £1,559 0 O 
Oe FRET, hla RA Ries aa 00 
Gibson, Brothers noes 00 
SRE Ee 0 0 
Dover 0 0 
Reavell 0 0 
Gerrud 0 0 
Grover..... 00 
Hinsley 7 3 
Russell... 0 0 
Dover .. 0 0 
ee 00 
Nightingale ............c00 woe 1,234 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole .......s0se00e 1,222 0 0 
Palmer stinitinaviaeebibasedocinile 1,198 0 0 
Wilcox ( pted) 1,062 0 0 
OS ALLMAN ly 00 





For building dispensary and relieving office, 8t. Pancras. 
Mr. E. C. Robins, poner Bs — . 
Collings . 
Lovatt .... 
Sawyer . 


0 





Aitcheson & Walker ............. 1,447 
Palmer 





MINE ‘Sucveevniiesn gtaléubacisintvincomibaas 1, 

Scrivener & White (accepted)... 1,34] 
SIUURNIOID  octinsscicretuiperenssaieen AGRO 
Perkins (withdrawn) ............... 1,197 
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For alterations and additions, at Cambridge Lodg 
manen, | Ss H. Rowley, arehitect ;— a 











adenenasnencpecbassecensossegs £659 0 0 
Crabbe & Vaughan .............0.... 636 0 0 
Shurmer ,. 565 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole .........sercs0e0 555 0 0 
ROMER scccnsisinninedossssbteasivons 543 0 O 
RRUPEINE « csccssbaisnsnnsiielcasephnscgeilial « 40 0 0 
Fole...... scceee 475 0 O 
GIR  vinusess isemnentidundsasnscoontan 445 0 0 
For alterations and _— to houses, Nos. 4, 5, and 7, 
Church-row, Aldgate, esers. Davis & Emanuels, archi- 


“Webb & Son £580 








